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INTRODUCTION 


John Webster : His Life and Works : 

Nothing is known about the life of John 
was bom sometime during the decade 1570-80, and must 
have survived at least until 1624, the year of the produc¬ 
tion of the ‘ Monuments of Honor ’ ! He appears in 1602 
in Henslowe’s Dvary as a busy collaborator with Dekker, 
Rowely, and others ; and he disappears from mention after 
1624, A few hints of what contemporaries thought of him 
have come down to us. A superficial critic speaks of 
“ Crabbed Webster, the playwright, cart-wright ” and pro¬ 
ceeds at some length, to deride his laborious style and 
obscurity. But commendatory verses by S. Sheppard 
and Thomas Middleton, William Rowely and John Ford 
prove that “ Webster’s tragedies won the suffrage of the 
best judges.” A statement made sometime in 1698 reveals 
that Webster was clerk of St. Andrews, Holbom, but this 
fact is not borne out by the parish register. He seems to 
have been a member of Merchant Taylor’s Company—a 
fact which is recorded on the Title page of the Monument 
of Honor. 

** His literary activity falls into three periods ; the first 
that of collaboration and apprenticeship (1602-07) ; the 
second that of the two tragedies (1607-1620) ; and the 
third that of the tragi-comedies and his tragedy Appius and 
Virginia perhaps belongs to the same period, which begins 
from 1620, 


He 
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During the first period Webster produced no indepen¬ 
dent work. He collaborated with other dramatists, parti¬ 
cularly Dekker. Between 1602 and 1607 he worked at 
Marston’s Malcontents and wrote some parts of History of 
Sir Thomas Wyatts because on the title page of the play 
’ occur Dekker’s and Webster’s names. It appears that the 
former was a predominant partner, as he was already an 
old hand at historical subjects. Besides the treatment of 
character, the peculiarities of versification, the general tone 
of sentiment all these have analogies in the unaided work 
of Dekker. Later Webster wrote, in partnership with Dekker, 
“ What have been called the Citizen comedies,” West-wctrd 
Hm and North-ward Hoe. The former was entered on 
stationers’ hall as early as March 1607 and the latter, in 
August 1607 ; and both were printed in 1607. ” It is not 

easy to determine Webster’s contributions to these two plays, 
but with regard to construction, situations, characters, or 
phrases, reminiscences or anticipations of Dekker’s acknow¬ 
ledged work can be easily traced, while there is nothing 
that can be said to bear the stamp of Webster.” Of these 
comedies, as of Wyatt, the conception was Dekker’s and 
the execution was also entirely in his spirit. ” That they 
contained a good deal of Webster’s work need not be doubted. 
But such work is executive rather than original, derived 
rather than creative.” It is clear that during this period 
of partnership the intercourse between Webster and Dekker 
must have been of the most intimate kind. It was the 
younger and the deeper poet whq sat at the feet of the elder 
and more facile. 

Webster entered on his independent career with his elegy 
on the death of Prince Henry in 1613 and his first unaided 
play. The White Devil (afterwards known as Vittorio 
Corombona) was printed (and probably produced) in 1616, 
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The Duchess of Malfi was written sometime in 1614. 
Webster evinces in these two tragedies that the apprentice 
has become a skilled craftsman with almost a perfect com¬ 
mand of his material and instruments, with the keenest 
eye for the hidden possibilities of his task and the utmost 
originality in handling it. These two tragedies evince the 
influence of Shakespeare, in many turns of thoughts and 
phrases and in that union of imaginative reflection, pure 
poetry and dramatic genius. In combining imaginative 
reflection with pure poetry Webster’s indebtedness to the 
greatest lyric poet of the period, Donne, can be traced. 

The dramatic genius of Webster suffered from marked 
decadence after the production of these two tragedies. The 
plays, belonging to the closing period of Webster’s career, 
were five, but only three have survived. They do not 
approach the level of the two tragedies ; they, however, 
contain occasional flashes of the genius, which created The 
White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, The DeviVs Law 
Case, published in 1623, Appius and Virginia in 1654, and 
A Cure for Cuckold, in 1661. The tragi-comedy, The 
Devifs Law Case must have been written not later than 
1620 ; there is enough internal evidence to indicate this date. 
The play betrays the influence of Fletcher, especially in the 
romantic cast of the incidents ; but unlike Fletcher’s tragi¬ 
comedies, it is substantial and highly elevated in spirit. 
Webster’s Appius and Virginia is his third Italian tragedy 
and Dyce holds, that the Drama is so remarkable for its 
simplicity, its deep pathos, its unobstructive beauties, its 
singleness of plot, and the easy, unimpeded march of its 
story, that perhaps there are readers who will prefer it to 
any other of our author’s productions.” He treats the 
classical theme with classical severity of form. The chief 
interest of the drama centres in Appius—a character that 
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is suited to Webster’s mental make-up. He seems to take 
peculiar interest in depicting a bold imperious tyrant, 
marching through crimes to the attainment of his lawless 
ends; yet never becomes completely contemptible. A Cure 
for Cuckold, a comedy, was ascribed by the Publisher, 
Kirkman, to Webster and William Rowley. There is no 
definite internal evidence, observes Symonds, of Webster’s 
collaboration ; '' although there is certainly nothing in the 
play to disprove Kirkman’s assertions.” Mr. Dyce is 
sceptical about the Publisher’s probity but thinks that there 
are traces of Webster in it. But the sub-plot in the comedy 
—“ A delicate little piece of serio-comic workmanship,” 
entitled by Edmond Gosse, Love's Graduate," is a “ piece 
of silver-work” to be truly the creation of Webster, “the 
sculptor whose other groups are all in bronze.” Symond 
observes, “ Love's Graduate, rescued from A Cure for a 
Cuckold by pious hands is one of the unclaimed master¬ 
pieces of the fruitful epoch.” But there is no definite 
reason to ascribe the part of the play to Webster. 

But the really characteristic work of Webster are his two 
tragedies. The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, 
They wear the perfect imprint of his individual genius and 
the seal of his real personality. His contribution to the 
drama and the estimate of his genius should be based upon 
a critical study of these two tragedies of his. Through 
these tragedies, “ Twice Webster has placed before us the 
sublime spectacle of human soul, delicately organized, full 
of power and splendour, ruthlessly followed by silent, dogged, 
remorseless fate to the inevitable close.” In The White Devil, 
Vittoria, like Faust, by renouncing principle for pleasure, 
gives up her soul to demons, who thenceforth never leave 
hold of their prey, but suggest and tempt, draw the gilded 
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chains tighter and tighter, and at last drag her downward, 
with her last cry ringing in her ears— 

“ I am lost for ever ” 

The full title of the tragedy is The White Devil or the 
Tragedy of Paulo Giordono Ursmi, Duke of Brcchiano, with 
the Life and Death of Vittoria Corombona, the famous 
Venetian Courtesan''. It is founded on the actual lives of 
these personages, though some of the details do not agree 
with those of the original. The reason seems to be that 
the details of the story came to Webster through some 
traveller or manuscripts, with the changes in the details. 
The story is so imaginatively re-shaped as to raise it com¬ 
pletely out of the category of biographical plays. The story 
centres in the infatuation of Brachio for Vittoria; his 
murder of Vittoria’s husband and his own Ehichess, at 
Vittoria’s instigation. She is tried and condemned, less on 
proof than on the assumption of her guilt. Subsequently 
the guilty pair runs away to fall a prey to the vengeance 
of the Duchess' brother, Medici. The fascinating brilliant 
personality of the “ innocent seeming White Devil" of the 
decadent Sixteenth-Century Italy and the vivid group of 
personalities, who surround her, is the real source of 
appeal in the play. “ The White Devil is radiant with evil. .. 
She flings herself into her course with utter abandonment, 
having found in the Duke of Brachiano a companion to 
whom she can be true, while being true to her own nature." 
Not only is the portrait of the “ White Devil " consum¬ 
mately drawn, by the master of tragic portraiture, but also 
those of the profligate Brachiano, of the politic brothers, 
Medici and Monticelso, and of Cornelia, Vittoria's mother. 

In The Duche^ss of Malfi, on the contrary, we have a 
soul of exquisite virtue, caught in the meshes of adverse 
influences, and by them overpowered, and to all appearance, 
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miserably vanquished. But out of these adversities comes 
health, not indeed to the heroic victims, but to those around, 
who see in the words of the poet that— 

'‘Man, like to Cassia, is proved best, being bmised.. 

It depicts the vengeance, which the two brothers took on 
the duchess, their sister, for marrying without their know¬ 
ledge or consent, a man in every respect worthy of her 
love, save for his rank. “ The refinement of their cruelty, 
carried out with inexorable precision to the bitter end, by 
a creature of their making, named Bosola ; the steadfast, 
heroic fatalism of the Duchess ; the contrasted wickedness 
of the brothers, especially the remorse of Ferdinand, are 
the finest things in the whole range of tragic literature and 
“ compare with the gnomic wisdom, the brilliant diction, and 
admirable poetry in which the drama is set with Shakespeare 
himself when all but at his greatest.’’ The success with 
which Webster creates an atmosphere of ominous gloom and 
momentous-dramatic situations, which are charged with 
revealing passion, is admired by all ciitics. These two 
tragedies of power best display the characteristic qualities 
of Webster. 

Both evince his deep interest in human nature, the 
heights and depths to which it can rise or fall, and a con¬ 
sequent keen sense of tragic issues in human life. Vittoria 
of The White Devil and the Duchess are, by the suffrage 
of all critics, among the great creations of the Elizabethan 
drama. The completeness of their portraiture is so impres¬ 
sive that, barring Shakespeare, no dramatist of the age has 
excelled in drawing such vivid portraits. The sweet woman¬ 
liness, the unstudied dignity and the supreme courage of the 
Duchess entirely compel our admiration. No less important 
is the handling of the tragic issues. Webster, like Shakes- 
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his tragedies appear greater by their very failure. “ Shakes¬ 
peare found the deepest tragedy in the resistance of inborn 
heroism to all assaults from without ; in the triumph of 
the inner self, when all outward happiness is dashed in 
pieces... .Something of the same effect is attained in The 
White Devil and The Duchess af Malfir 
Webster is not only a tragic dramatist but also a poet. 
He seems to revel in gloomy and sombre scenes of life ; 

he loves to linger round thoughts and symbols of mortality 
to shape in strange images of death.'’ But unlike the other 
dramatists of blood, the restraint with which he depicts 
the scenes of grim horror, and the thrift with which he 
utilises the perilous material is highly impressive. His 
poetic power is nowhere better felt than in supplying a 
pictorial setting for the action of his drama. He gives a 
tangible definite form even to the train of his thoughts ; 
and fits them into the situation with remarkable judgment. 
That is why he succeeds in combining sensational effect and 
sententious pregnancy of diction to such a degree that his 
plays become fine mosaics. No dramatist showed more con¬ 
summate ability in heightening the terrible effects, in laying 
bare the inner mysteries of crime, remorse, and pain, 
combined to make men miserable.” The abnormal elements 
of spiritual anguish are grasped and depicted by him with 
a force and pith, which are peculiarly his own. Behind all 
the melodrama, which he freely employs to bring out the 
psychological effects, there lies the appeal of a variety of 
emotions—^the storm of evil passion of diseased and guilty 
human nature ; and profound pity for the innocent who 
suffer from it. His terse, compact dramatic style, is further 
enriched by forgotten fragments of erudition. It is full 
at once of grace and severity ; it at times flashes with 
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dramatic outburst of emotional utterance or sometimes with 
sage-like sententious wisdom. At times, it shows itself 
capable of sustained musical cadence. 

THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 

The Duchess of Molfi, though printed in 1623 must have 
been written and produced not later than 1617, as the 
opening passage contains a clear allusion to events, which 
led, in France, to the fall of Concini, the Marquis D'Ancre 
and as “ the part of Antonio is known to have been created 
for actor. Ostler, the first performance of it cannot have 
been later than 1614, the year of the actor's death." There 
is also a reference to the play in 1618 made by a' chaplain 
to the Venetian embassy. In all probability the play must 
have been written sometime in 1614 and the allusion to the 
French affair must have been added afterwards by Webster. 

The story is drawn, with many refinements, from Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, which, in its turn, is borrowed from the 
Histoirks Tragiques of Balleforest and this from Bendello. 
Many scenes and incidents are, again, suggested by Sidney’s 
Arcadia. There are many incidents and situations, even 
phrases and sentiments that can be traced to the inspiration 
of The Arcadia; for instance the “over-base choice" 
of the Duchess ; or the “ artificial figures of Antonio and 
Children," contrived by Bosola behind the “traverse” ; the 
horrors of dance of madmen and the bell-man with the 
coffin, are reminiscent of The Arcadia. But Webster heigh¬ 
tens the gloom and horror and the fratricidal vengeance ; 
the ingenious paraphernalia of torture are his own ; so also 
are the omens, the supernatural and foreboding echoes, and 
their horrible effects upon the dramatis personae. Besides 
Webster has added to the main story the underplot of Julia 
and the Cardinal; and the interesting role of the villain, 
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Bosola ; the unexpected visit of Ferdinand to his sister’s 
chamber, so terrible in its irony ; and the whole intrigue 
of the last act. Webster strengthened the traits and con¬ 
trasts of his characters and heightened the poignancy and 
horror of the suffering of the Duchess. 

But it is not so much in the addition of these details 
that the originality of Webster’s dramatic talent is felt as 
in the masterly conception and skilful execution of the 
whole. The power with which the theme is charged with a 
new meaning and the forceful depiction of a variety of pas¬ 
sions of the human heart, when depraved by ignoble motives, 
and the consequent colossal suffering that comes in their 
wake, are the qualities that impress the reader of the 
tragedy. The insight with which Webster has delineated 
the character of diverse dramatis personae, and the manner 
in which he has attained the supreme dramatic purpose of 
bringing about the clash of wilful personalities, releasing 
thereby a variety of passions, that lead to intrigues and 
counter intrigues, the rapid march of events and the natural¬ 
ness with which they get entangled into the web of the 
plot—all these qualities are notably felt in the course of 
the play. The tragedy, therefore, impresses us as an abiding 
work of a master-hand in the realm of the terrible, being 
crammed with tortuous intrigue and malevolent revenge. 

( 2 ) 

The plot of the tragedy is simple and from the beginning 
to the end the course of action is so well managed as to 
run to the inevitable denouement. The theme of the tragedy 
is womanly pride, virtue and constancy in suffering and 
horror arising from the infliction of a wanton and demoniac 
revenge. The Duchess, who is a very picture of virtue and 
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nobility, is a widow, in whose look 

There speaketh so divine a countenance 
As cuts off all lascivious and vain hope. 

In spite of all the precautions of her two brothers, Ferdi¬ 
nand, the Duke of Calabria, and the Cardinal, the Duchess 
secretly marries, “ the great-master of her house-hold,” 
Antonio by name. Although beneath her station, he is a 
virtuous man, who had “ long served virtue and ne’er taken 
wages of her.” The Duchess appreciates his merits by 
saying, 

“ his own actions 

Be arguments and examples of his virtue. 

Yet being afraid of her brother’s disapproval of her mar¬ 
riage, she keeps it a secret, being known only to her trusted 
maid, Cariola, and to a trusted friend of Antonio, Delio 
by name. The Duchess knew that her marriage with 
Antonio, would be odious to her brothers, especially because 
of their haughty ” pride of blood.” (Act. I). The Duchess 
is soon betrayed by Bosola, ” a very quaint invisible devil 
in flesh,” and who was kept in the Duchess’ Court as an 
” intelligencer.” 

To note all particulars of her behaviour 
What suitors do solicit her for marriage 
And whom she best affects. 

Ferdinand is frank enough to admit, 

. she’s a young widow, 

I would not have her marry again. 

Bosola, one year after the marriage, suspects that the 
Duchess gave birth to a child and duly conveys the news 
to her brothers. But he fails to discover that Antonio was 
the father of the child. 

If one could find the father now ! but that 
Time will discover. 
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The news upsets the brothers, and Ferdinand becomes de¬ 
formed and beastly with intemperate anger. He bursts 
out, 


Shall our blood 

The Royal blood of Arragon and Castile 
Be thus attainted, 

In that fit of fury, Ferdinand, swears vengeance saying, 

I would have their bodies 

Burnt in coal-pit with a vantage stopped 

That their cursed smoke might not ascend to Heaven. 

and further declares, 

ril find scorpions to string my whips, 

And fix her in general eclipse. (Act II). 

But some two more years intervene, before Ferdinand 
gets a chance to wreak his vengeance upon the Duchess, 
who, in the meanwhile, had secretly given birth to two more 
children—a son and a daughter. One night, Ferdinand, 
breaks into the Duchess’s bed-chamber, with an intention (it 
appears) to find out her conjugal partner ; but not finding 
him there, condemns the Duchess, saying. 

You have shook hands with Reputation 
And made him invisible. So, fare you well : 

I will never see you more. 

The Duchess, scenting danger, advises Antonio to fly away 
to Ancona, with their eldest son. 

The place that you must fly to is Ancona, 

Hire a house there ; Til send after you 
My treasure and my jewels. 

The Duchess gives out to her officers that Antonio was 
dismissed from service, as he was found guilty of misappro¬ 
priation of the revenues, which “ yielded a million of loss." 
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The Duchess soon plans to join Antonio, pretending to go 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Lady Loretto, which was 
some “ seven leagues from fair Ancona.” But Bosola, who 
cunningly ingratiates himself into the Duchess’ favour, by 
praising Antonio’s honesty, succeeds in worming out the 
secret from the Duchess and intimates it to her diabolical 
brothers who were in Rome. The exact information of 
Antonio being the husband of their sister, infuriates the 
Duke, who bursts out with rage, 

Antonio ! 

A slave that only smelled of ink and counters. 

And never in's life looked like a gentleman 
But in audit-time. 

The brothers decide to ” solicit the state of Ancona to have 
them banished.’' 

The Duchess soon joins her husband near Loretto, only 
to be separated from him for ever. Being afraid of the 
threats of Ferdinand, conveyed through Bosola, she des¬ 
patches Antonio with their eldest son to Milan. They 
separate with courage and hope and Antonio advises the 
Duchess, 

O, be of comfort, 

Make patience a noble fortitude 

Man, like Cassia, is proved best being bruised 

(Act. III). 

The Ehichess is soon imprisoned in her own palace, and 
after being harrowed by tortures, is strangled along with 
her younger children and the faithful maid. The Duchess, 
who was led to believe that Antonio and her son were 
already murdered, meets her end with majestic calm. She 
addresses her executioners. 

Pull, pull strongly, for your able strength. 

Must pull down Heaven upon me. 
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She is not afraid of death, 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world ? 

The deed accomplished, Ferdinand runs mad with remorse, 
Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle, she died young, 
he says to Bosola, who presently suffers the shock of dis¬ 
appointment, when his demand for “ a reward due to his 
services was spurned by Ferdinand, saying “ Fll give thee 
a pardon for this murder.” Stung by the ingratitude of 
Ferdinand, Bosola, whom necessity had made a villain, turns 
an avenger of the crime, of which he was the chief perpe¬ 
trator. He says to Ferdinand, 

And though I loathed the evil, yet I loved 
You that did counsel it; and rather sought 
To appear a tme servant than an honest man. 

This his last appeal is turned down coldly by Ferdinand 
and Bosola decides to ** post to Milan to save Antonio. 

I would not change my peace of conscience 
For all the wealth of Europe. 

He abides by this his decision. At Milan, helped by Julia, 
the lewd mistress of the Cardinal, he soon manages to 
kill both the brothers, and also Antonio by a singular un¬ 
lucky mischance and finally dies of a fatal wound, which 
he receives in the encounter. With the five dead bodies 
in the Cardinal’s chamber, that of Julia (poisoned by the 
Cardinal), of the Cardinal, of the Ehike, of Antonio and 
of Bosola, one feels the truth of what Antonio said before 
his death. 


In all our quest of greatness 
Like wanton boys, whose past-time is their care, 
We follow after the bubbles blown in the air,” 
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This philosophy is still more poignantly expressed by 
Bosola, before his death. The purpose of the bloody 
revenge for the act, of which he was the chief instrument, 
is revealed by him, when Rodrigo, with his eyes on the 
four dead bodies, enquires, How comes this ?'’, Bosola 
answers, making us feel the strange irony of life, 

Revenge for the Duchess of Malfi murdered 
By the Arragonian brethren ; for Antonio 
Slain by this hand ; for lustful Julia 
Poisoned by this man ; and lastly for myself 
That was an actor in the main of all 
Much against mine own nature, yet i’ the end 
Neglected. 

Still more explicitly Bosola is made to announce the futility 
of all feverish action of men, who run after vain aims and 
achievements. He says, 

We are like dead walls or vaulted graves. 

That, ruined, yield no echo. Fare you well. 

It may be pain, but no harm, to me to die, 

In so good a quarrel. O, this gloomy world ; 

In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful mankind live ! 

Let worthy minds neer stagger in distrust 
To suffer death or shame for what is just. 

Finally Delio, accompanied by the eldest son of the 

Duchess, proposes to all his good companions to 

. make noble use 

Of this great ruin ; and join all our forces 
To establish this young hopeful gentleman 
In’s mother’s right .. . 

and concludes by saying, 

Integrity to life is fame’s best friend 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 
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—the moral, that perhaps the dramatist wants to convey at 
the end of the horrible spectacle of greed, rapine and 
revenge ! 

The plot is, thus, a simple and symmetrical one. Some 
critics find fault with the fifth act, as it appears in the nature 
of an anti-climax. Their contention is that “ after the mur¬ 
der of the Duchess, the fate of Antonio, the miserable end of 
the persecutors and their accomplice are of little interest.’' 
“ Had the play ended with the fourth act, the tragic impres¬ 
sion would have been yet deeper and more harmonious than 
it is.” It is, nevertheless, admitted by the same critic that 
the fifth act ‘‘ deepens the gloom of the atmosphere still fur¬ 
ther ”, and that the act proves the intention of the dramatist 
beyond all possibility of mistake by “ the nemesis which falls 
upon the avengers.” Yet, he asserts, that in the last act 
the dramatic interest suffers. He holds the view that ‘‘ the 
true tragedy is with the Duchess. When she is gone, what 
are Bosola and Julia, what are Ferdinand and the Cardinal, 
but hateful superfluities ? Even Antonio, beautiful as the 
poetry, which Webster weaves around him, suffers eclipse 
when the sun, which gave him light and warmth, is quench¬ 
ed.” This view, sweeping and unqualified as it is, cannot 
be accepted by unprejudiced readers of the tragedy. The 
fifth act appears to be the natural complement of the main 
action. Had it been more condensed, swifter in movement, 
and less interrupted by the sententious generalisations, it 
would have been still more effective, without doubt, but even 
as it is, it admirably serves the purpose of completing the 
action ; it also deepens the tragedy of the Duchess’ life, when 
Antonio, owing to an irony of fate, falls a victim to the 
sword of Bosola, who wanted to protect him. Moreover, it 
must be noted that Webster’s tragedies do not aim at depict¬ 
ing the tragedy of an individual life ; “ they are tragedies of 
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unrestrained passion, working to utter wreck. Insensate 
pride, insensate lust and cruelty destroy good and evil alike 
in common ruin, and curtain falls upon the massacre.” If 
this view about Webster’s dramatic art is accepted, the fifth 
act, that completes the aim of the tragic poet, cannot be 
looked upon as a superfluous one. It gives full scope to 
Webster to delineate the corruption of man, which ulti¬ 
mately destroys, not only those, who are affected by the 
corruption, but also those good souls, whose misfortune it 
is to come in contact with it. The illicit amour of Julia 
and the Cardinal ; the frenzy of the remorse-struck Ferdi¬ 
nand and finally the effect of the sudden '' reversion of 
Bosola to his natural—and dare it be said—his honest self ” 
—all these appear complementary and in natural sequence 
to the action in the supremely constructed fourth act. 

It must be, however, admitted that as compared with the 
construction of the fourth act, the last act suffers from want 
of concentration, and swiftness of movement. It seems that 
the peculiar genius of Webster probably reached its most 
intense expression in the fourth act of this tragedy. In it, 
scene after scene, the tragic gloom deepens and finally the 
climax is reached when the imprisoned Ehichess is subjected 
to the ferocious irony of receiving, in the dark, a dead man’s 
hand, bearing the ring she had given to her lover, and later 
when she was shown, as she was led to imagine, the corpses 
of her lover and her son. At last she loses her noble pati¬ 
ence, and in her desperation, utters the terrible curse on her 
persecutors. 

Plagues, that make lanes through larger families 

Consume them ! 

The short dialogue that ensues between her and Bosola is 
full of dramatic intensity and is strangely fascinating. When 
Bosola, cynically says to her, 
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“ My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living,” 

he hardly knew the fantastic sinister irony, which would soon 
compel him to condole with his victim. The tragic irony, 
that makes the heartless persecutors suddenly realise the 
horror of their monstrous deed, is too original to be met 
with in ordinary course of tragic literature. Ferdinand, who 
is driven to madness, by the very horror of his wilful dia¬ 
bolical revenge, is made to attribute all the blame thereof 
to Bosola, who was acting under his command, much against 
his nature, as he himself admits. This his admission needs 
no ulterior proof; it is so convincing. The whole act is, 
thus illuminated with flashes of wonderful insight into hu¬ 
man nature, that is probed to its very depths. The chara¬ 
cteristic weaknesses of Webster do not affect the action of 
this act. Rarely docs he break the continuity of the dramatic 
action, that moves swiftly and decisively, by insertion of 
sententious couplets, enunciating ethical truths and some¬ 
times truisms. Once or twice such couplets are introduced, 
no doubt, but they do not hamper or break the dramatic 
continuity ; for instance, when the Duchess, with the con¬ 
sciousness of her dignity even in prison, asserts, “ I am 
Duchess of Malfi stillBosola is made to answer, 

“ Glories, like glow-worm, afar off shine bright 
But looked near, have neither heat nor light.” 

This couplet does not appear as an insertion ; it fits perfect¬ 
ly in with the course of the dialogue. Some critics never¬ 
theless, feel that this really wonderful act is, to some extent, 
marred by the faults to which Webster was extremely 
prone, '' a straining after the horrible, which leads him to 
grotesque and a love of sententious aphorism, which results 
in solemn enunciation of common-places in passages of ex¬ 
treme tragic horror.” 
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But this view is not supported by other critics. Schell- 
ing, for instance, observes that, ‘'the act abounds in those 
marvellous touches, of which Webster is a master ; the most 
powerful of them all is the sudden thrill of pity in the breast 
of the brother, who had commanded her death.” He is 
found weeping when he sees her body, and Bosola with his 
characteristic cynical wisdom, assures him 
Do you not weep 

Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out ; 

The element of water moistens the earth 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens ; 

Ferdinand is so overpowered with remorse, (and it seems 
by some unknown fear) that he shouts out, the famous sen¬ 
tence full of dramatic force and psychological insight : 

Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. 
Above all the most impressive fact is the dignity and courage, 
with which the Duchess faces her death and thus triumphs 
over her persecutors, who ultimately suffer the hellish tor¬ 
ture of mental anguish. The murderer and his accomplice 
are so struck with remorse that each tries to blame the other 
for the heinous crime, which they have jointly committed. 
Ferdinand asks Bosola, the instrument of his revenge. 

Why didst not thou pity her ? What 
An excellent honest man mightest thou have been, 

If thou hadst borne her to some sanctuary ! 

Or, bold in good cause, opposed thyself. 

With thy advanced sword above thy head. 

Between her innocence and my revenge ! 

He further admits, that he ordered her murder, when he was 
“ distracted of his wits.” He is so overwhelmed by the 
emotion of grief, pity and remorse, not altogether unmixed 
with fear as to confess his real innermost mean motive for 
the fratricidal revenge. It was not the “meanness of her 
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match ” against which his wrath was directed ; his objection 
to her marriage with Antonio was only an excuse, behind 
which lay his greedy ignoble selfish motive. 

Only I confess I had a hoF>e 

Had she continued a widow, to have gained 

An infinite mass of treasure by her death. 

He vents his spleen upon the poor instrument of his diaboli¬ 
cal revenge : 

For playing the villain’s part, I hate thee for’t 
And, for my sake, say, thou hast done much ill well. 

Disillusioned and disappointed Bosola retorts to him with 
equal frankness : 

The office of the justice is perverted quite 
When one thief hangs another 

It is in this irony of circumstances, whereby the victims die 
triumphantly, leaving behind their persecutors to suffer from 
the terrible anguish, lies the main source of appeal of the 
fourth act, which, with all its alleged weaknesses, is supre¬ 
mely effective ; especially when one of the chief actors in 
the horrible atrocity, is made to reveal the irony of fate : 

O, sacred innocence, that sweetly sleeps 
On turtles’ feathers, whilst a guilty conscience 
Is a black register wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, a perspective 
That shows us hell .. 


(3) 

It is often observed that “ Webster has little sense of 
character ; ordinarily he is content to express mood and 
passion. Most of his personages have properly speaking no 
character ... they are creatures of the moment.*' With 
certain reservations, the truth of this observation is not felt 
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by an impartial student of his two tragedies, and especially 
of The Dtichess of Malfi. No doubt the range of his cha¬ 
racterization is narrow, but the intensity with which he has 
conceived and depicted strong, masterly human characters 
and in his capacity to touch the deepest and th^ loftiest of 
human emotions, Webster must be ranked not below Shakes¬ 
peare himself. The narrowness of his range is unavoidable, 
as he took for his province the delineation of the extremes of 
wrong and violence, monstrous revenge and murder, cruelty 
and madness. Within this his favourite sphere, he works like 
a master. 

“ We know no other play ”, observes a critic with regard 
to his two tragedies, ” than these, in which the atmosphere 
of horror and corruption generated by unrestrained pas¬ 
sion is so realized, save in Shelley’s Cenci^ The boldness 
of imagination with which Webster has drawn the pictures 
of corrupt humanity, and the variety of mean motives, by 
which they are corrupted, and the sureness with which he 
touches the main springs of violent crimes, is very impres¬ 
sive. The passionate, frenzied Ferdinand, too weak to with¬ 
stand the burdens, imposed upon him by his avarice and 
unrestrained passion, is finely contrasted with his deeper, 
deadlier brother, the Cardinal. The two brothers, the Duke 
and the Cardinal and the sister, the Duchess, who are.... 

. three fair medals. 

Cast in one figure, of so different temper, 

are delineated with fineness of touch and depth of insight. 

Ferdinand, ‘‘who dooms men to death by information,” 
owing to his ‘‘ perverse and turbulent nature ”, “ laughs ail 
honesty out of fashion He is cynical, suspicious and too 
unsteady even to carry out his evil designs to their final end, 
without being perturbed. No wonder that his unrestrained 
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passions drive him to madness. But the Cardinal is made 
of sterner stuff, and has full control over Iris mind, which 
is unsurpassed in its villainy and malignity. He is incap¬ 
able of being touched by any salient emotion ; hard-hearted, 
remorseless, a very devil incarnate as he appears to be. “ He 
is a melancholy churchman as Antonio describes him, ‘‘ the 
spring in his face is nothing but the engendering of toads ; 
when he is jealous of any man he laysi a worse plot for them 
than ever was imposed on Hercules .. ” He can carry out 
his evil designs because he commands “ panders, intelligen¬ 
cers, atheists, and thousand such political monsters.” He 
has been, it seems, living on intrigues and has thriven on 
bribes. A shrewd judge of men, and master of every evil 
craft as he appears to be, yet he manages to maintain the 
outward semblance of a pious, religious man. But for him, 
Ferdinand, with all his villainy, would have been harmless, 
because it is the Cardinal that was the motive force of all 
his villainous plans. The whole plan of the Duchess' murder 
was his but even Bosola was ignorant of this fact, until, by 
the help of Julia, he manages to elicit the information from 
the Cardinal. How the Cardinal must have secretly 
managed the monstrous crime, and yet kept himself above 
suspicion, becomes obvious from his soliloquy in the scene 
second of the fifth act. 


. . This fellow must not know 
By any means I had intelligence 
In our duchess' death ; for, though I counselled it 
The full of all the engagement seemed to grow 
From Ferdinand. 

That the Duchess' murder must have been planned by such a 
consummate master of the craft of human slaughter is quite 
certain. Even the Holy Book in the chamber of this dig¬ 
nitary in the Church, carries such a deadly poison that a 
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person is instantaneously killed by kissing it. He kills Julia 
by making her*kiss the Book. It is the Cardinal, who with 
exact judgment selects Bosola, as an instrument for the per¬ 
secution of the Duchess. The dialogue between the two 
brothers, about the choice of person to be employed for the 
purpose, brings out their characters excellently ; 

Card. : Be sure you entertain that Bosola 

For your intelligence : I would not be seen in't : 

And therefore many times I have slighted him 
When he did count our furtherance, as this morning. 

Ferd. : Antonio, the great-master of her household 
Had been far fitter. 

Card. : You are deceived in him : 

His nature is too honest for such business ... 

In the same manner the difference in character of the bro¬ 
thers is well revealed, when Ferdinand gets the news of 
the Duchess’ marriage. The conversation, that takes place 
between the Cardinal and Ferdinand, shows how the former, 
though deadlier than the latter, is yet outwardly calm and 
collected, while the latter falls into a fit of unreasonable 
rage. The Cardinal blames him : 

Card. : How idly shows this rage, which carries you 
As men conveyed by witdies through the air, 

On violent whirlwinds ! 

Ferd. : Have not you 
My palsy ? 

Card. : Yes, but I can he angry 

Without this rupture : there is not in nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so beastly. 

As doth intemperate anger. 

The scene second in the fifth act demonstrates all the traits 
in the Cardinal’s character, where in the last crisis in his 
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life, they are tried to the utmost of their capacity. His 
heart appears to be made of stone ; it is incapable of being 
affected even in the very face of death, by any salient human, 
much less humane, emotion. He refers to Julia, who was 
his mistress, as his lingering consumption ” and coldly adds, 

I am weary of her, and by any means 
Would be quit of. 

Both the brothers are miserly and mean in spirit ; their 
meanness and ingratitude to Bosola, who served them ho¬ 
nestly, even against his conscience, best illustrate this trait 
in their character. It is this ingratitude of theirs, that ulti¬ 
mately recoiled on them and ruined them. Bosola, who had 
enough experience of them, just in the first scene of the first 
act, describes them as : Plum-trees that grow crooked 

over standing pools.rich and o’er-laden with fruit, 

but none but crows, pies and caterpillars feed on them.” 

There is no redeeming feature in either of them, though 
Ferdinand seems to be not only weak-willed, but also not 
utterly devoid of conscience. His last utterance, made 
though in a fit of frenzied insanity, makes us pity him. In 
a fit of madness he stabs the Cardinal and then fatally 
stabbed by Bosola, he breaks out, before his death. 

My sister, O my Sister ! there’s a cause on’t 
Whether we fall by ambition, blood or lUvSt 
Like diamonds we are cut with our own dust. 

What a contrast does their sister, the Duchess, present to 
her two brothers ? She is ” ever her queenly self, whether 
in daring scene of her gracious and but half-blushing avowal 
of love to a man, who has never ventured to raise his eyes 
so high, in her steadfast dignity under more than human 
affliction or in the overpowering pathos of her death—^these 
things are as much beyond praise as they are immeasurably 
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beyond description.” She best illustrates the power, beauty 
and nobility of womanly love as a sister, wife and mother. 
Her ” sweet countenance ” is further graced by that look, 
which speaks of “divine continence”. 

Her days are practised in such noble virtue 
That sure her nights, nay more her very sleeps 
Are more in Heaven than other lady’s shrifts. 

Antonio sums her worth by saying. 

She stains the time past, lights the time to come. 

All her actions to the end of her life illustrate all these her 
qualities. She anticipates every diabolical plan of her bro¬ 
thers and remains always on the defensive ; never intending 
to retaliate. Once only, when exasperated beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of her supreme power of endurance does she pro¬ 
nounce the terrible curse. Her love for her husband and 
children is so great that without them the world appears “ a 
tedious theatre ” to her. When she is made to believe that 
her husband and the eldest son were murdered, she bursts 
out, 

Portia, I’ll new kindle thy coals again, 

And revive the rare and almost dead example 
Of a loving wife. 

While facing the executioners she requests Cariola ; 

I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say the prayer ere ^e sleep. 

Even when the executioners are pulling the noose round her 
neck, she does not lose her faith in final justice, nor her 
sweet humility. 

Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull heaven upon me : 

Yet stay : Heaven's gates are not so highly arched 
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As princes* palaces; they that enter there 

Must go on their knees (kneels) . 

The dignity and courage with which she faces her terrible 
death, is very impressive. Cariola’s feeble attempts to escape 
her doom particularly raises the calm resignation, with which 
the Duchess faces her terrible death, to heroic altitude by 
contrast. 


.. Whether I am doomed to live or die 
I can do both like a prince. 

Who can deny the truth of what she says about herself? 
Even Bosola admits to Ferdinand that while imprisoned and 
persecuted, her 

. behaviour so noble, 

As gives majesty to adversity : 

In spite of the terrible persecution, she throughout main¬ 
tains a calm dignified attitude, though the magnitude of its 
stress is indicated by her prematurely growing grey. Bosola 
disguised as an old man tells her, “thou art some great 
woman, sure, for riot begins to sit on thy forehead clad in 
grey hairs twenty years sooner than on a merry milk-maid*s.’* 
She appears to be as well endowed with the qualities of the 
head as those of the heart. Her resourcefulness, in the face 
of every calamity, her exact anticipation of her brother's 
every move, and her unfailing wisdom, testify to the high 
quality of her intellectual capacity. She tells Antonio, after 
the avowal of her love for him, 

The misery of us that are born great ! 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us. 

She cleverly manages to give legal significance to her secret 
marriage. 

I have heard Lawyers say, a contract in a chamber 
Fer verba presenti is absolute marriage. 
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Such instances of her high intellectual attainments can be 
multiplied almost without end. Her brief fable of the salmon 
and the dog-fish and the moral thereof best illustrate her 
intelligence. The story is not only a fine retort to Bosola’s 
insinuation about the low birth of Antonio, but also an ex¬ 
cellent philosophy of life. 

‘‘ .. Our value never can be truly known, 

Till in the fisher's basket we be shown, 
r the market then my price may be higher, 

Even when I am nearest to cook and fire." 

So to great men the moral may be stretched 

Men oft are valued high when they're most wretched .... 

The most interesting character in the tragedy, neverthe¬ 
less, is Bosola. He is no ordinary villain, but a scholar and 
a man of clearest possible vision. Circumstances, it seems, 
had made him vile and he plays his part of informer, tor¬ 
turer and murderer with an analytical curiosity in the pro¬ 
cesses of his villainy and its consequences and with a psy¬ 
chological interest in the conduct and the sufferings of his 
victims.'’ The opinions expressed about him by different 
dramatis personae are various, according to the phases of 
his complex character they happen to experience. He is des¬ 
cribed as “ a court-gall ", who 

Would be as lecherous, covetous or proud 
Bloody, or envious as any man 
If he had means to be so. 

He was, we are informed. 

Seven years in the galleys 

For a notorious murder : and 'twas thought 

The Cardinal suborned it. 

This fact is borne out by Bosola himself, when he reminds 
the Cardinal of his past services to him. All admit him to 
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be very valiant and it is the want of proper scope for his 
abilities, that he becomes corrupt and vile. Antonio observes, 

.want of action 

Breeds all black malcontents; and their close rearing, 
Like moths in cloth, do hurt for want of wearing. 

His “ foul melancholy ” is referred to by all. His cynicism 
is displayed everywhere in his action and utterance. All 
his wisdom and learning are directed to describe the dark 
side of life. In the last part of the play his cynicism yields 
to pessimism, whereby he rails against the futility of all 
feverish and fretful struggles of man. 

Throughout the tragedy, he appears to be a person who, 
once he accepts the profession, out of necessity, of an evil¬ 
doer, as an hireling, sticks on to it, even against his consci¬ 
ence, The key to his character, which appears strange and 
enigmatic, is his confession, which he makes to Ferdinand, 
when he refuses to reward his services. 

Wherefore I should be neglected. Sir, 

I served your tyranny, and rather strove 
To satisfy yourself than all the world : 

And though I loathed the evil, yet I loved 
You that did counsel it ; and rather sought 
To appear a true servant than an honest man. 

Throughout the play his aphoristic wisdom, highly coloured 
with his cynicism, flows without intermission. That he must 
have earned “ the name of a speculative man ”, as Delio 
informs us, is not surprising. His judgment of men and 
situations is always as exact as the analysis of his own 
actions. He promises Ferdinand to be his creature for the 
benefit of securing for him the provisorship of the Duchess’ 
horses, and then adds. 

For the good deed you have done me I must do 
All the evil men can invent I. 
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He is not a hypocrite. He plainly admits, 

Let good men, for good deeds, covet good fame, 

Since place and riches oft are bribes of shame. 

Sometimes the devil doth preach. 

He is in no momentary error as to himself; upto the murder 
of the Duchess and the consequent experience of ingratitude 
of Ferdinand, he follows the evil path, with grim determi¬ 
nation. He is ever ready to commit any atrocity, without 
fear or remorse. In the first scene of the first act of the 
play, when Ferdinand tempts him with a promise of a re¬ 
ward, saying, ‘‘ There's gold ", his immediate answer is. 

So: 

What follows ? never rained such showers as these 
Without thunderbolts i’ the tail of them : 

Whose throat must I cut ? 

This response of his is characteristic. It shows a perfect un¬ 
derstanding of the master, for whom he has to work and 
also his indifference to the quality of the work. He was in 
need and any work that would keep him above want, was 
welcome to him. He, therefore, decides to be “ a quaint 
invisible devil in flesh, an intelligencer", an “ impudent 
traitor With surprising indifference he tells the Cardinal 

. I shall 

Shortly grow a common bier for Churchyards. 

And further adds, " let me have no trains when I go to shed 
blood, lest it makes me have a greater when I ride the gal¬ 
lows.” 

But once he takes a turn, his independence of spirit places 
his wickedness above bribe. With the same zeal and fear¬ 
lessness of spirit he strives to atone for the wrongs com¬ 
mitted by him, 
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. Well, good Antonio, 

ril seek thee out; and all my care shall be 
To put thee into safety from the reach 
Of those most cruel biters that have got 
Some of thy blood already. It may be, 

I will join with thee in a most just revenge. 

The weakest arm is strong enough that strikes 
With the sword of justice. 

His avowal to follow the path of righteousness is further 
testified to when he says, 

O Penitence let me truly test thy cup 

That throws men down only to raise them up. 

But when he kills Antonio by mistake, with a characteris¬ 
tic wisdom, grown out of bitter experience, he bursts out, 

We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls struck and bandied 
Which way please them 

Finally before he dies, being wounded in his last scuffle with 
the two brothers, he admits, 

It may be pain, but no harm, to me to die 
In so good a quarrel 

His last confession about his being the main actor in the 
atrocities of the “ Arragonian brethren,” much against his 
own good nature, appears to be convincing. 

No other important character in the play is so indiffer¬ 
ently drawn as that of Antonio. He is an honest, upright 
man; he assures the Duchess, 

Were there nor Heaven nor hell, 

I should be honest. I have long served virtue 
And never taken wages of her. 

Even the Cardinal, a shrewd judge of men, endorses what 
Antonio, with due modesty, says about himself. His com¬ 
plete portrait is excellently drawn by Bosola, who had the 
opportunity of knowing him intimately, as he was secretly 
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watching all his activities as a spy. When he was alleged 
to be dismissed from the service by the Duchess, Bosola 
blames her and praises him as 

. an excellent 

Courtier and most faithful; a soldier that thought it 
As beastly to know his own value too little 
As devilish to acknowledge it too much 
Both his virtue and form deserved a far better fortune. 
His discourse rather delighted to judge itself than show 
itself : 

His breast was filled with all perfection, 

And yet it seemed a private whispering-room 
It made so little noise of it 

He loathes injustice and untruth : that is why he is ill at 
ease, when he gives out the false news of the theft in 
the Duchess’ palace. He charges Bosola with being a traitor, 
knowing full well that he was making a false charge, as he 
had not the slightest idea about Bosola’s activities. Expe¬ 
diency actuated him to do so, but he feels the prick of his 
conscience ; he confesses : 

The great are like the base, nay they are the same, 

When they seek shameful ways to avoid shame. 

But, taken as a whole, he is a weak character ; he appears to 
be passive and unresourceful. He appears to be a philoso¬ 
pher without drive or dash ; more prone to suffer tyranny 
quietly than to resist it. That is why he advises the Duchess, 
when both were subjected to the terrible persecution : 

Make patience a noble fortitude. 

And think not how unkindly we are used : 

Man, like to Cassia, is proved best being bruised. 

But the Duchess is too spirited to accept his advice. She 
answers. 
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Must I, like a slave-born Russian 
Account it praise to suffer tyranny ? 

But the philosopher is too worldly to be spurred on to ac¬ 
tive revolt against the wanton tyranny. He philosophises^ 
upon the futility of all earthly existence. " Do not weep,” 
he tells the Duchess, and further adds, 

Heaven fashioned us of nothing, and we strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing .. 

Even when Bosola fatally stabs him, by accident, he does 
not resent the wanton attack on him but calmly philosophises 
upon the futility of earthly existence. 

In all our quest of greatness, 

Like w'anton boys, whose pastime is their caic, 

We follow after bubbles blown in the air. 

Pleasure of life, what is in't ’ Only the good houis 
Of an ague ; merely a preparative to rest, 

To endure vexation. 

He refuses to inquire into the ” process of his death ” and 
before he dies the only wish he expresses is, 

let my son fly the Courts of Princes. 

“Good Antonio”, as Bosola calls him, was fit for the sei- 
vice of the Church. But he missed his way, it seems, into the 
court life of intrigue and greed. 

(4) 

The Duchess of Malfi is often described as a melodrama 
rather than a high tragedy. No doubt Webster employs 
sensational scenes, full of stress and storm, to drive home the 
psychological effect of his tragedy. At times the sensation¬ 
al episodes and the furniture of theatrical terror—murders 
and executions, the dagger, the pistol, the cord and the cof- 
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fin, together with the skull and the ghost—are employed for 
their own sake. The terrible and striking subjects are treat¬ 
ed without any human significance. This tendency to appeal 
to the emotion of terror for its own sake, to revel in depict¬ 
ing the horrible and the sombre, is not peculiar to Webster 
alone. Many other Elizabethan dramatists from Kyd to 
Tourneur were addicted to the whole apparatus of death. 
But Webster is unsurpassed among the poets of the grave 
and its terror.* Nevertheless, Webster’s most powerful tra¬ 
gedies, like the one under study, are “ characterised by some¬ 
thing besides their effective appeal to the emotion of terror.” 
Even his most sombre scenes are relieved by his insight into 
human nature. ‘‘ He is aware that men and women lay 
open the inmost recesses of their souls in moment of deep 
or sudden agitation.” With wonderful insight he shows the 
goad and the after-sting of passion and broken vocabulary 
of grief; and ‘‘ he employs them with unerring recognition 
of supremely fitting occasions, which is one of the highest, 
as it is beyond all doubt one of the rarest, gifts of true dra¬ 
matic genius.” Symonds summarises the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of his genius as follows : ” The culmination of 

these tragedies, setting like stormy suns in the blood-red 
clouds, is prepared by gradual approaches and degrees of 
horror. No dramatist showed consummate ability in height¬ 
ening the terrific effects of laying bare the inner mysteries 
of crime, remorse, and pain combined to make men miser¬ 
able. He seems to have a natural bias towards the dread¬ 
ful stuff, with which he deals powerfully. He was drawn to 
comprehend and reproduce abnormal elements of spiritual 


* For the full details of the history of ” the Tragedy of Blood 
and Revenge ” and Webster's contribution to its development, 
see the Appendix I at the end. 
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anguish. The materials with which he builds are sought for 
in the ruined places of abandoned lives, in the agonies of mad¬ 
ness and despair, in the sarcasm of wreckless atheism, in 
slow tortures, griefs beyond endurance, the temples of sin- 
haunted conscience, the spasms of fratricidal blood-shed, the 
frantic, hope-deserted criminals."’ 

( 5 ) 

Another quality of Webster that is particularly manifest¬ 
ed in this play is his satirical power. The dry humour oi 
Bosola’s commentaries on life and its vicissitudes have quite 
an original savour. He is made to rail continuously at every 
aspect of life : the painting of women, the ingratitude of prin¬ 
ces ; and the folly of being over-wise. After Antonio’s sup¬ 
posed dismissal from the Duchess’s Court, the other officers 
damn him, rejoicing in his (supposed) fall from the high 
office that he held. Bosola’s observations on their behaviour 
best illustrate Webster’s satirical power. 

That there are rogues that in’s prosperity 

But to have waited on his fortune, could have wished 

His dirty stirrup riveted through their noses, 

And followed after’s mule, like a bear in ring : 

Would have prostituted his daughters to his lust. 

Such examples can be multiplied- without end. Almost all 
characters in the tragedy pass satirical remarks. Even the 
Duchess has her share. When Bosola feigns to comfort her, 
after showing her the artificial bodies of her husband and 
son, she answers him with a bitter sarcasm. 

Good comfortable fellow 

Persuade a wretch that’s broken upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set : 

Sometimes a -short piece of satirical dialogue has marvellous 
dramatic effect. The best example of this is available in 
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dialogue in which Pescara, Silvio and Delio are found, des¬ 
cribing the appearances of the brothers, after they have got 
the secret of the Duchess' marriage : 

Pes : Mark Prince Ferdinand : 

A. very salamander lives in’s eye, 

To mock the eager violence of lire. 

SiL : That cardinal hath made more bad faces with 

his oppression than ever Michael Angelo made 
good ones : he lifts up’s nose, like a foul Porpoise 
before a storm. 

Pes : The Lord Ferdinand laughs. 

Delio : Like a deadly cannon 

That lightens ere it smokes. 

Pes : These are your true pangs of death, 

The pangs of life, that struggle with great states¬ 
men. 

Next to Webster’s satirical outlook, the play of his senten¬ 
tious wisdom is felt everywhere in this play. Generalisa¬ 
tions and maxims are flung out from the seething cauldron 
of passion and feverish activity. They are as if sparks that 
fly out from red-hot passions of suffering humanity, ham¬ 
mered by terrible calamities. A few examples suffice to 
illustrate this. 

ii) Old friends, like old swords, still are trusted best. (II. 2). 

(ii) They pass through whirlpool and deep woes do shun, 
Who the event weigh ere the action’s done (II. 4). 

{Hi) That friend a great man’s ruin strongly checks. 

Who rails into his belief all his defects. (III. 1). 

(iv) Man, like to Cassia, is proved best being bruised (III. 5). 

(v) Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 

But looked to near, have neither heat nor light. (IV. 2). 

(vi) Sorrow is held the eldest child of sin. (V. 5). 

(vii) Integrity of life is fame’s best friend, 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. (V. 5). 
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Such examples can be quoted to a great length. The whole 
tragedy is crammed with such aphoristic wisdom. To what 
extent these aphorisms sin against the dramatic art, by break¬ 
ing the continuity of the dramatic action, need not be dis¬ 
cussed here. 

The verbal artist in Webster becomes still more impres¬ 
sively manifested in the eagerness with which this poet pro¬ 
vides a pictorial setting for the action of his drama ; he is 
found attempting to imprint upon the eye the countenance, 
gesture and bearing of the characters in the most significant 
scenes. 

Licence with which Webster uses the blank verse is per- 
haps unsurpassed in the range of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature. “ Only Shakespeare can approach him in liberties 
he took with the blank verse ; but Shakespeare’s liberties 
conformed to higher laws.” Webster probably had the worst 
ear for metre, at least in blank verse, worse than any of 
his contemporaries. “ His verse is perpetually of a vague, 
troubled kind. Each line tends to have about ten syllables 
and about five feet. It looks in the distance like a blank 
verse line...and sometimes this is extraordinarily success¬ 
ful”. Perhaps Webster adopted this method on purpose, 
“ on seeing that a large licence of metre suits blank verse 
in drama than is permissible in literature.” 

( 6 ) 

Though The Duchess of Malfi shows no trace of Webster’s 
immaturity, some of the weaknesses, to which Webster’s 
genius is liable, vitiate, to a degree, even the tenor of the 
drama. “ The crudeness of incident, which he had in¬ 
herited from his forerunners, is not entirely purged away.” 
Again there is a certain awkwardness in the management 
of the plot—a defect from which he was never able to free 
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himself, completely. Besides, Webster sometimes handles 
the dramatic material in a crude, old-fashioned manner. 
There are certain uncouth mannerisms of his “ that have an 
effect which halts between archaism and a kind of childish 
awkwardness.” No doubt, this his defect has its origin in 
the refreshing quality of simplicity and directness, whereby 
his dramatic art is freed from artifice. His indiscriminate 
use of asides, soliloquies and other devices, for revealing 
the motives of actors or situation in the plot, sometimes 
appear almost childish. All these devices are utilized by 
the Elizabethan dramatists including Shakespeare, but not 
as indiscriminately as Webster uses them. He not only uses 
soliloquies and asides to reveal character or to create the 
atmosphere, but also to tell the detailsi of the plot. Simi¬ 
larly, the trick of interspersing dialogues with asides, is 
extremely unrealistic, though most of the Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists freely adopt the trick. Lastly his practice of inserting 
generalisations in the flow of the dramatic action of intensity, 
stress and storm often tends to vitiate the totality of dramatic 
effect. He seems to delight in the enunciation of general 
rules, which the particular instances illustrate, to such an 
extent, that the last act has become a “ string of passionate 
generalities.” Very akin to this is his constant preoccupation 
with the sinister and dark side of life. “ The tendency to 
brood over what is ghostly belonged to Webster’s idiosyn¬ 
crasy ” to such an extent that even for a simile or metaphor, 
he draws upon the tragic aspects of life. 

Pleasure of life ! What is’t ? Only the good hours of an ague. 
But Webster, as dramatic poet and moralist, in spite of 
all these minor defects, impresses us by the force and power 
of his imagination. 



To the Rt. Hon. George Harding, Baron Berkeley, 


Of Berkeley Castle, and Knight of 

the Order of the Bath to the 

illustrious Prince Charles. 


My Noble Lord, 

T hat I may present my excuse why, being a stranger to 
your lordship, I offer this poem to your patronage, 
I plead this warrant:—men who never saw the sea yet 
desire to behold that regiment of waters, choose some emi¬ 
nent river to guide them thither, and make that, as it were, 
their conduct or postilion : by the like ingenious means has 
your fame arrived at my knowledge, receiving it from some 
of worth, who both in contemplation and practice owe to your 
honour their clearest service. I do not altogether look up at 
your title ; the ancientest nobility being but a relic of time past, 
and the truest honour indeed being for a man to confer honour 
on himself, which your learning strives to propagate, and sliall 
make you arrive at the dignity of a great exam,ple. I am 
confident this work is not unworthy your honour's perusal ; for 
by such poems as this poets have kissed the hands of great 
princes, and drawn their gentle eyes to look down upon their 
sheets of paper when the poets themselves were bound up in 
their winding-sheets. The like courtesy from your lordship shall 
make you live in your grave, and laurel spring out of it, when 
the ignorant scomers of the Muses, that like worms in libraries 
seem to live only to destroy learning, shall wither neglected and 
forgotten. This work and myself I humbly present to your 
approved censure, it being the utmost of my wishes to have 
your honourable self my weighty and perspicuous comment; 
which grace so done me shall ever be acknowledged 

By your lordship's in all duty and observance, 


John Webster. 



COMMENDATORY VERSES. 


IN THE JUST WORTH OF THAT WELL-DESERVER, MR. JOHN 
WEBSTER, AND UPON THIS MASTER-PIECE OF TRAGEDY. 

In this thou imitat’st one rich and wise, 

That sees his good deeds done before he dies : 

As he by works, thou by this work of fame 
Hath well provided for thy living name. 

To trust to others* honourings is worth’s crime, 

Thy monument is raised in thy life-time ; 

And *tis most just; for every worthy man 
Is his own marble, and his merit can 
Cut him to any figure, and express 
More art than death’s cathedral palaces 
Where royal ashes keep their court. Thy note 
Be ever plainness; *tis the richest coat : 

Thy epitaph only the title be. 

Write Duchess, that will fetch a tear for thee; 

For who e’er saw this Duchess live and die, 

That could get off under a bleeding eye ? 

In Tragcediam. 

Ut lux ex tenebris ictu percussa tonantis. 

Ilia, ruina malis, Claris fit vita poetis. 

Thomas Middletonus, 
Poeta et Chron. Londinensis. 



TO HIS FRIEND MR. JOHN WEBSTER, UPON HIS 
DUCHESS OF MALFI.” 

I never saw thy Ehichess till the day 
That she was lively bodied in thy play ; 
Howe’er she answered her low-rated love 
Her brothers’ anger did so fatal prove, 

Yet my opinion is, she might speak more. 

But never in her life so well before. 

WiL. Rowley. 


TO THE READER OF THE AUTHOR, AND HIS 
‘‘ DUCHESS OF MALFI.” 

Crown him a poet, whom nor Rome nor Greece 
Transcend in all their’s for a masterpiece ; 

In which, whiles words and matter change, and men 
Act one another, he, from whose clear pen 
They all took life, to memory hath lent 
A lasting fame to raise his monument. 


John Ford. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria. 

The Cardinal, his Brother. 

Antonio BbLOCNA, Steward of the household to the 
Duchess. 

Delio, his Friend. 

Daniel de Bosola, Gentleman of the horse to the 
Duchess. 

Castruccio. 

Marquis of Pescara. 

Count Malatesti. 

Roderigo. 

Silvio. 

Grisolan. 

Doctor. 

Several Madmen, Pilgrims, Executioners, Officers, 
Attendants, &c. 

Duchess of Malfi. 

Cariola, her Woman. 

Julia, Castruccio’s Wife, and the Cardinals Mistress. 
Old Lady, Ladies and Children. 


SCENE —Malfi, Rome, and Milan. 



THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 

ACT THE FIRST 

Scene I .—The Presence-chamber in the Duchess' 

Palace at Malfi 

Enter Antonio md Delio 5 

“p\ELIO. You are welcome to your country, dear 
Antonio; 

You have been long in France, and you return 
A very formal Frenchman in your habit : 

How do you like the French court ? lo 

Ant. I admire it : 

In seeking to reduce both state and people 
To a fixed order, their judicious king 
Begins at home ; quits first his royal palace 
Of flattering sycophants, of dissolute 
And infamous persons,—which he sweetly terms 
His master's master-piece, the work of Heaven ; 

Considering duly that a prince's court 
Is like a common fountain, whence should flow 
Pure silver drops in general, but if't chance 


20 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


[Act I 


Some cursed example poison't near the head, 

Death and diseases through the whole land spread. 

And what is’t makes this blessM government 

But a most provident council, who dare freely 

Inform him the corruption of the times ? 3 

Though some o’ the court hold it presumption 

To instruct princes what they ought to do. 

It is a noble duty to inform them 

What they ought to foresee.—Here comes Bosola. 


The only court-gall ; yet I observe his railing lo 

Is not for simple love of piety : 

Indeed, he rails at those things which he wants ; 

Would be as lecherous, covetous, or proud, 

Bloody, or envious, as any man. 

If he had means to be so.—Here’s the cardinal. 


Enter the Cardinal and Bosola. 

Bos. I do haunt you still. 

Card. So. 

Bos. I have done you better service than to be slighted 
thus. Miserable age, where only the reward of doing well 20 
is the doing of it! 

Card. You enforce your merit too much. 

Bos. I fell into the galleys in your service ; where, for 
two years together, I wore two towels instead of a shirt, 
with a knot on the shoulder, after the fashion of a Roman 25 
mantle. Slighted thus ! I will thrive some way : black¬ 
birds fatten best in hard weather ; why not I in these 
dog-days ? 

Card. Would you could become honest! 
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Bos. With all your divinity do but direct me the way 
to it. I have known many travel far for it, and yet return 
as arrant knaves as they went forth, because they carried 
themselves always along with them. [Exit Cardinal,] Are 
you gone ? Some fellows, they say, are possessed with the 5 • 
devil, but this great fellow were able to possess the greatest 
devil, and make him worse. 

Ant. He hath denied thee some suit ? 

Bos. He and his brother are( like plum-trees that grow 
crooked over standing-pools; they are rich and o’er-laden 10 
with fruit, but none but crows, pies, and caterpillars feed 
on them. Could I be one of their flattering panders, I 
would hang on their ears like a horseleech, till I were full, 
and then drop off. I pray, leave me. Who would rely 
upon these miserable dependancies, in expectation to be 15 
advanced to-morrow? what creature ever fed worse than 
hoping Tantalus ? nor ever died any man more fearfully 
than he that hoped for a pardon. There are rewards for 
hawks and dogs when they have done us service ; but for 
a soldier that hazards his limbs in a battle, nothing but a 20 
kind of geometry is his last supportation. 

Delio. Geometry ! 

Bos. Ay, to hang in a fair pair of slings, take his latter 
swing in the world upon an honourable pair of crutches, 
from hospital to hospital. Fare ye well, sir : and yet do 25 
not you scorn us ; for places in the court are but like beds 
in the hospital, where this man’s head lies at that man’s 
foot, and so lower and lower. 

[ Exit . 

Delio. I knew this fellow seven years in the galleys 30 
For a notorious murder ; and ’twas thought 
The cardinal suborned it : he was released 
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By the French general, Gaston de Foix, 

When he recovered Naples. 

Ant. Tis great pity 

He should be thus neglected : I have heard 

He's very valiant. This foul melancholy 5 

Will poison all his goodness ; for, Fll tell you, 

If too immoderate sleep be truly said 
To be an inward rust unto the soul. 

It then doth follow want of action 

Breeds all black malcontents; and their close rearing, lo 
Like moths in cloth, do hurt for want of wearing. 

Delia. The presence 'gins to fill : you promised me 
To make me the partaker of the natures 
Of some of your great courtiers. 

Ant. The lord cardinal’s, 

And other strangers' that are now in court ? 

I shall. 

Here comes the great Calabrian duke 

Enter Ferdinand, Castruccio, Silvio, Roderigo, 

Grisolan, and Attendants. 20 

Ferd. Who took the ring oftenest ? 

Sil. Antonio Bologna, my lord. 

Ferd. Our sister duchess’ great-master of her household ? 
give him the jewel.—When shall we leave this sportive 
action, and fall to action indeed ? 25 

Cast. Methinks, my lord, you should not desire to go to 
war in person. 

Ferd. Now for some gravity :—Why, my lord ? 

Cast. It is fitting a soldier arise to be a prince, but not 
necessary a prince descend to be a captain. 

Ferd. No ? 

Cast. No, my lord ; he were far better do it by a deputy. 


30 
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F^d. Why should he not as well sleep or eat by a 
deputy ? this might take idle, offensive, and base office 
from him, whereas the other deprives him of honour. 

Cast. Believe my experience, that realm is never long 
in quiet where the ruler is a soldier. 5 

Ferd. Thou toldest me thy wife could not endure fight¬ 
ing. 

Cast. True, my lord. 

Ferd. And of a jest she broke of a captain she met full 
of wounds : I have forgot it. lO 

Cast. She told him, my lord, he was a pitiful fellow, 
to lie, like the children of Ismael, all in tents. 

Ferd. Why, there’s a wit were able to undo all the 
surgeons o’ the city; for although gallants should 
quarrel, and had drawn their weapons, and were ready 15 
to go to it, yet her persuasions would make them put up. 

Cast. That she would, my lord.—How do you like 
my Spanish gennet? 

Rod. He is all fire. 

Ferd. I am of Pliny’s opinion, I think he was begot 20 
by the wind ; he runs as if he were ballassed with quick¬ 
silver. 

Silvio. True, my lord, he reels from the tilt often. 

Rod. Gris. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ferd. Why do you laugh ? methinks you that are 25 
courtiers should be my touchwood, take fire when I give 
fire ; that is, laugh but when I laugh, were the subject 
never so witty. 

Cast. True, my lord : I myself have heard a very good 
jest, and have scorned to seem to have so silly a wit 30 
as to understand it. 

Ferd. But I can laugh at your fool, my lord. 
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Cast. He cannot speak, you know, but he makes faces: 
my lady cannot abide him. 

Ferd. No? 

Cast. Nor endure to be in merry company ; for she 
says too much laughing, and too much company, fills 5 
her too full of the wrinkle. 

Ferd. I would, then, have a mathematical instrument 
made for her face, that she might not laugh out of com¬ 
pass.—I shall shortly visit you at Milan, Lord Silvio. 

SiMo. Your grace shall arrive most welcome. lo 

Ferd. You are a good horseman, Antonio : you have 
excellent riders in France : what do you think of good 
horsemanship ? 

Ant. Nobly, my lord : as out of the Grecian horse 
issued many famous princes, so out of brave horseman- 15 
ship arise the first sparks of growing resolution, that raise 
the mind to noble action. 

Ferd. You have bespoke it worthily. 

Silvio. Your brother, the lord cardinal, and sister 
duchess. 20 

Re-enter Cardinal, with Duchess, Cariola, and Julia. 

Card. Are the galleys come about ? 

Gris. They are, my lord. 

Ferd. Here’s the Lord Silvio is come to take his leave. 

Delio. Now, sir, your promise; what’s that cardinal ? 25 
I mean his temper? they say he’s a brave fellow. 

Will play his five thousand crowns at tennis, dance, 

Court ladies, and one that hath fought single combats. 

Ant. Some such flashes superficially hang on him for 
form ; but observe his inward character : he is a melan- 30 
choly churchman; the spring in his face is nothing but 
the engendering of toads ; where he is jealous of any 
man, he lays worse plots for them than ever was imposed 
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on Hercules, for he strews in his way flatterers, panders, 
intelligencers, atheists, and a thousand such political mon¬ 
sters. He should have been Pope ; but instead of com¬ 
ing to it by the primitive decency of the church, he did 
bestow bribes so largely and so impudently as if he would 5 
have carried it away without Heaven’s knowledge. Some 
good he hath done— 

Delio. You have given too much of him. What’s his 
brother ? 

Ant, The duke there? a most perverse and turbulent lO 
nature : 

What appears in him mirth is merely outside ; 

If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 
All honesty out of fashion. 

Delio. Twins ? 15 

Ant. In quality. 

He speaks with others’ tongues, and hears men’s suits 
With others’ ears ; will seem to sleep o’ the bench 
Only to entrap offenders in their answers ; 

Dooms men to death by information ; 20 

Rewards by hearsay. 

Delio. Then the law to him 
Is like a foul black cobweb to a spider,- 
He makes it his dwelling and a prison 
To entangle those shall feed him. 25 

Ant. Most true : 

He never pays debts unless they be shrewd turns, 

And those he will confess that he doth owe. 

Last, for his brother there, the cardinal. 

They that do flatter him most say oracles ^0 

Hang at his lips; and verily I believe them, 

For the devil speaks in them. 

But for their sister, the right noble duchess. 
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You never fixed your eye on three fair medals 
Cast in one figure, of so different temper. 

For her discourse, it is so full of rapture. 

You only will begin then to be sorry 

When she doth end her speech, and wish, in wonder, 5 
She held it less vain-glory to talk much, 

Than your penance to hear her : whilst she speaks, 

She throws upon a man so sweet a look. 

That it were able to raise one to a galliard 

That lay in a dead palsy, and to dote lo 

On that sweet countenance; but in that look 

There speaketh so divine a continence 

As cuts off all lascivious and vain hope. 

Her days are practised in such noble virtue. 

That sure her nights, nay, more, her very sleeps, 15 
Are more in Heaven than other ladies shrifts. 

Let all sweet ladies break their flattering glasses. 

And dress themselves in her. 

Delio, Fie, Antonio. 

You play the wire-drawer with her commendations. 20 
Ant. I’ll case the picture up : only thus much ; 

All her particular worth grows to this sum,— 

She stains the time past, lights the time to come. 

Cari. You must attend my lady in the gallery. 

Some half an hour hence. 25 

Ant. I shall. 

[Exeunt Antonio and Delio. 

Ferd. Sister, I have a suit to you. 

Duch. To me, sir ? 

Ferd. A gentleman here, Daniel de Bosola, 

One that was in the galleys— 

Duch. Yes, I know him. 


30 
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Ferd. A worthy fellow he is : pray, let me entreat for 
The provisorship of your horse. 

Duch. Your knowledge of him 
Commends him and prefers him. 

Ferd. Call him hither. 5 

[Exit Attendant. 

We are now upon parting. Good Lx>rd Silvio, 

Do us commend to all our noble friends 
At the leaguer. 

Silvw. Sir, I shall. 10 

Ferd. You are for Milan ? 

Silvio. I am. 

Duch. Bring the caroches. We’ll bring you down to 
the heaven. 

Exeunt Duchess, Silvio, Castruccio, Roderigo, Grisolan, 15 

Cariola, Julia, and Attendants. 

Card. Be sure you entertain that Bosola 
For your intelligence : I would not be seen in’t; 

And therefore many times I have slighted him 
When he did court our furtherance, as this morning. 20 
Ferd. Antonio, the great-master of her household. 

Had been far fitter. 

Card. You are deceived in him : 

His nature is too honest for such business.— 

He comes : I’ll leave you, 25. 

[Exit. 


Re-enter Bosola. 

Bos. I was lured to you. 

Ferd. My brother, here, the cardinal could never 
Abide you. 


30 
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Bos. Never since he was in my debt. 

Ferd. May be some oblique character in your face 
Made him suspect you. 

Bos. Doth he study physiognomy ? 

There’s no more credit to be given to the face 5 

Than to a sick man’s urine, which some call 
The physician’s whore because she cozens him. 

He did suspect me wrongfully. 

Ferd. For that 

You must give great men leave to take their times. 10 

Distrust doth cause us seldom be deceived : 

You see the oft shaking of the cedar-tree 
Fastens it more at root. 

Bos. Yet, take heed ; 

For to suspect a friend unworthily 
Instructs him the next way to suspect you, 

And prompts him to deceive you. 

Ferd. There’s gold. 

Bos. So : 

What follows ? never rained such showers as these 20 
Without thunderbolts i’ the tail of them : whose throat 
must I cut? 

Ferd. Your inclination to shed blood rides post 
Before my occasion to use you. I give you that 
To live i’ the court here, and observe the duchess ; 25 

To note all the particulars of her haviour, 

What suitors do solicit her for marriage. 

And whom she best affects. She’s a young widow 
I would not have her marry again. 

Bos. No, sir? 

Ferd. Do not you ask the reason ; but be satisfied 
I say I would not. 


30 
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Bos. It seems you would create me 
One of your familiars. 

Ferd. Familiar ! what’s that ? 

Bos. Why, a very quaint invisible devil in flesh, 

An intelligencer. 5 

Ferd. Such a kind of thriving thing 
I would wish thee ; and ere long thou mayest arrive 
At a higher place by’t. 

Bos. Take your devils, 

Which hell calls angels; these cursed gifts would make lo 
You a corrupter, me an impudent traitor ; 

And should I take these, they’d take me to hell. 

Ferd. Sir, I’ll take nothing from you that I have given: 
There is a place that I procured for you 
This morning, the provisorship o’ the horse; 15 

Have you heard on’t ? 

Bos. No. 

Ferd. ’Tis yours : is’t not worth thanks ? 

Bos. I would have you curse yourself now, that your 
bounty zo 

(Which makes men truly noble) e’er should make me 
A villain. O, that to avoid ingratitude 
For the good deed you have done me, I must do 
All the ill man can invent! Thus the devil 
Candies all sins o’er ; and what Heaven terms vile 25 
That names he complimental. 

Ferd. Be yourself; 

Keep your old garb of melancholy ; ’twill express 
You envy those that stand above your reach, 

Yet strive not to come near ’em : this will gain 3 q 

Access to private lodgings, where yourself 
May, like a politic dormouse— 

Bos. As I have seen some 
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Feed in a lord’s dish, half asleep, not seeming 

To listen to any talk ; and yet these rogues 

Have cut his throat in a dream. What’s my place? 

The provisorship o’ the horse ? say, then, my corruption 
Grew out of horse-dung : I am your creature. 5 

Ferd. Away ! 

Bos. Let good men, for good deeds, covet good fame, 
Since place and riches oft are bribes of shame : 

Sometimes the devil doth preach. 

[Exit. 10 


Re-enter Duchess, Cardinal, and Cariola. 

Card. We are to part from you ; and your own dis¬ 
cretion 

Must now be your director. 

Ferd. You are a widow : 15 

You know already what man is; and therefore 
Let not youth, high promotion, eloquence— 

Card. No, 

Nor any thing without the addition, honour. 

Sway your high blood. 2o 

Ferd. Marry ! they are most luxurious 
Will wed twice. 

Card. O, fie ! 

Ferd. Their livers are more spotted 
Than Laban’s sheep. 25 

Duch. Diamonds are of most value, 

They say, that have passed through most jewellers’ hands. 
Ferd. Whores by that rule are precious. 

Duch. Will you hear me? 

I’ll never marry. 30 

Card. So most widows say ; 

But commonly that motion lasts no longer 
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Than the turning of an hour-glass : the funeral sermon 
And it end both together. 

Ferd. Now hear me : 

You live in a rank pasture, here, i’ the court; 

There is a kind of honey-dew that’s deadly ; 5 

’Twill poison your fame ; look to’t : be not cunning ; 

For they whose faces do belie their hearts 
Are witches ere they arrive at twenty years, 

Ay, and give the devil suck. 

Duch. This is terrible good counsel. lO 

Ferd. Hypocrisy is woven of a fine small thread. 

Subtler than Vulcan’s engine : yet, believe’t, 

You: darkest actions, nay, your privat’st thoughts, 

Will come to light. 

Card. You may flatter yourself, 15 

/md take your own choice; privately be married 
Under the eves of night— 

Ferd. Think’t the best voyage 
That e’er you made ; like the irregular crab, 

Which, though’t goes backward, thinks that it goes right 20 
Because it goes its own way; but observe. 

Such weddings may more properly be said 
To be executed than celebrated. 

Card. The marriage night 

Is the entrance into some prison. 25 

Ferd. And those joys. 

Those lustful pleasures, are like heavy sleeps 
Which do fore-run man’s mischief. 

Card. Fare you well. 

Wisdom begins at the end : remember it. 50 

[Exit. 

Duch. I think this speech between you both was studied, 

It came so roundly off. 
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Ferd, You are my sister ; 

This was my father’s poniard, do you see? 

I’d be loth to see’t look rusty, ’cause ’twas his. 

I would have you give o’er these chargeable revels : 

A visor and a mask are whispering-rooms 5 

That were never built for goodness ;—fare ye well;— 

And women like that part which, like the lamprey, 

Hath never a bone in’t. 

Duch, Fie, sir ! 

Ferd. Nay, lo 

I mean the tongue ; variety of courtship : 

What cannot a neat knave with a smooth tale 
Make a woman believe ? Farewell, lusty widow. 

[ Exit . 

Duch. Shall this move me ? If all my royal kindred 15 
Lay in my way unto this marriage. 

I’d make them my low footsteps : and even now, 

Even in this hate, as men in some great battles, 

By apprehending danger, have achieved 

Almost impossible actions (I have heard soldiers say so), 20 

So I through frights and threatening will assay 

This dangerous venture. Let old wives report 

I winked and chose a husband.—Cariola, 

To thy known secrecy I have given up 
More than my life—my fame. 25 

Cari. Both shall be safe ; 

For I’ll conceal this secret from the world 
As warily as those that trade in poison 
Keep poison from their children. 

Dt4ch. Thy protestation 30 

Is ingenious and hearty : I believe it. 

Is Antonio come ? 
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Cari. He attends you. 

Duch, Good, dear soul, 

Leave me ; but place thyself behind the arras, 

Where thou mayst overhear us. Wish me good speed ; 

For I am going into a wilderness 5 

Where I shall find nor path nor friendly clue 
To be my guide. 

[Cariola goes behind the arras. 
Enter Antonio. 

I sent for you : sit down ; lO 

Take pen and ink, and write : are you ready ? 

Ant. Yes. 

Duch. What did I say ? 

Ant. That I should write somewhat. 

Duch. O, I remember. 

After these triumphs and this large expense. 

It’s fit, like thrifty husbands, we inquire 
What’s laid up for to-morrow. 

Ant. So please your beauteous excellence. 

Duch. Beauteous! 20 

Indeed, I thank you : I look young for your sake ; 

You have ta’en my cares upon you. 

Ant. I’ll fetch your grace 
The particulars of your revenue and expense. 

Duch. O, you are 25 

An upright treasurer : but you mistook ; 

For when I said I meant to make inquiry 
What’s laid up for to-morrow, I did mean 
What’s laid up yonder for me. 

Ant. Where ? ^0 

Duch. In Heaven. 

I am making my will (as *tis fit princes should, 
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In perfect memory), and, I pray, sir, tell me, 

Were not one better make it smiling, thus, 

Than in deep groans and terrible ghastly looks, 

As if the gifts we parted with procured 
That violent distraction? 5 

Ant. O, much better. 

Duch, If I had a husband now, this care were quit : 
But I intend to make you overseer. 

What good deed shall we first remember? say. 

Ant. Begin with that first good deed began i’ the world 10 
After man's creation, the sacrament of marriage : 

I’d have you first provide for a good husband ; 

Give him all. 

Duch. All ! 

Ant. Yes, your excellent self. 

Duch. In a winding-sheet ? 

Ant. In a couple. 

Duch. Saint Winifred, that were a strange will ! 

Ant. Twere stranger if there were no will in you 
To marry again. 20 

Duch. What do you think of marriage ? 

Ant. I take’t, as those that deny purgatory, 

It locally contains or Heaven or hell; 

There’s no third place in’t. 

Duch. How do you affect it ? 25 

Ant. My banishment, feeding my melancholy. 

Would often reason thus. 

Duch. Pray, let’s hear it. 

Ant. Say a man never marry, nor have children. 

What takes that from him ? only the bare name 30 

Of being a father, or the weak delight 
To see the little wanton ride a-cock-horse 
Upon a painted stick, or hear him chatter 
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Like a taught starling. 

Duch, Fie, fie, what’s all this ? 

One of your eyes is blood-shot; use my ring to’t. 

They say ’tis very sovereign : ’twas my wedding-ring, 

And I did vow never to part with it 5 

But to my second husband. 

Ant. You have parted with it now. 

Duch. Yes, to help your eye-sight. 

Ant. You have made me stark blind. 

Duch. How ? 10 

Ant. There is a saucy and ambitious devil 
Is dancing in this circle. 

Duch. Remove him. 

Ant. How ? 

Duch. There needs small conjuration, when your finger 15 
May do it : thus ; is it fit ? 

[She puts the ring upon his finger : he kneels 

Ant. What said you ? 

Duch. Sir, 

This goodly roof of yours is too low built ; 20 

I cannot stand upright in’t nor discourse, 

Without I raise it higher : raise yourself; 

Or, if you please, my hand to help you : so. 

[Raises him. 

Ant. Ambition, madam, is a great man’s madness, 25 
That is not kept in chains and close-pent rooms, 

But in fair lightsome lodgings, and is girt 
With the wild noise of prattling visitants, 

Which makes it lunatic beyond all cure. 

Conceive not I am so stupid but I aim 30 

Whereto your favours tend : but he’s a fool 

That, being a-cold, would thrust his hands i’ the fire 
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To warm them. 

Duch, So, now the ground's broke, 

You may discover what a wealthy mine 
I make you lord of. 

Ant. O my unworthiness ! 5 

Duch. You were ill to sell yourself : 

This darkening of your worth is not like that 
Which tradesmen use i’ the city ; their false lights 
Are to rid bad wares off : and I must tell you, 

If you will know where breathes a complete man lo 

(I speak it without flattery), turn your eyes, 

And progress through yourself. 

Ant. Were there nor Heaven nor hdl, 

I should be honest : I have long served virtue. 

And ne’er ta’en wages of her. 15 

Duch. Now she pays it. 

The misery of us that are bom great! 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us ; 

And as a tyrant doubles with his words, 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 20 

Are forced to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 

Of simple virtue, which was never made 

To seem the thing it is not. Go, go brag 

You have left me heartless; mine is in your bosom : 25 

I hope ’twill multiply love there. You do tremble : 

Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh. 

To fear more than to love me. Sir, be confident: 

What is’t distracts you ? This is flesh and blood, sir; 

Tis not the figure cut in alabaster 30 

Kneels at my husband’s tomb. Awake, awake, man ! 

I do here put off all vain ceremony, 

And only do appear to you a young widow 
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That claims you for her husband, and, like a widow, 

I use but half a blush inT. 

Ant. Truth speak for me ; 

I will remain the constant sanctuary 

Of your good name. 5 

Duch. I thank you, gentle love : 

And ’cause you shall not come to me in debt. 

Being now my steward, here upon your lips 
I sign your Quietus est. This you should have begged now : 

I have seen children oft eat sweetmeats thus, la 

As fearful to devour them too soon. 

Ant. But for your brothers? 

Duch. Do not think of them : 

All discord without this circumference 

Is only to be pitied, and not feared : 15 

Yet, should they know it, time will easily 

Scatter the tempest. 

Ant. These words should be mine. 

And all the parts you have spoke, if some part of it 
Would not have savoured flattery. 20 

Duch. Kneel. 

[Gariola comes from behind the arras. 


Ant. Ha ! 

Duch. Be not amazed ; this woman’s of my counsel : 

I have heard lawyers say, a contract in a chamber 25 
Per verba presenti is absolute marriage. 

[She and Antonio kneel. 

Bless, Heaven, this sacred gordian, which let violence 
Never untwine ! 

Ant. And may our sweet affections, like the spheres, 3 a 

Be still in motion ! 

Duch. Quickening, and make 
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The like soft music ! 

Ant. That we may imitate the loving palms, 

Best emblem of a peaceful marriage, 

That never bore fruit, divided ! 

Duch, What can the church force more ? 5 

Ant. That fortune may not know an accident, 

Either of joy or sorrow, to divide 
Our fix^d wishes ! 

Duch. How can the church build faster? 

We now are man and wife, and ’tis the church 10 

That must but echo this.—Maid, stand apart : 

I now am blind. 

Ant. What’s your conceit in this? 

Duch. I would have you lead your fortune by the hand 
Unto your marriage bed : 15 

(You speak in me this, for we now are one :) 

We’ll only lie, and talk together, and plot 
To appease my humorous kindred ; and if you please, 

Like the old tale in Alexander and Lodowick, 

Lay a naked sword between us, keep us chaste. 20 

0, let me shrowd my blushes in your bosom. 

Since ’tis the treasury of all my secrets ! 

{Exeunt Duchess and Antonio. 

Cari. Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman 
Reign most in her, I know not; but it shows 25 

A fearful madness : I owe her much of pity. 


[Exit. 



ACT THE SECOND 


Scene I .—An Apartment in the Palace of the Duchess. 

Enter Bosola and Castruccio. 

“DOS. You say you would fain be taken for an eminent 
^ courtier ? 5 

Cast. Tis the very main of my ambition. 

Bos. Let me see : you have a reasonable good face 
for’t already, and your night-cap expresses your ears suf¬ 
ficient largely. I would have you learn to twirl the strings 
of your band with a good grace, and in a set speech, at lo 
the end of every sentence, to hum three or four times, or 
blow your nose till it smart again, to recover your memory. 
When you come to be a president in criminal causes, if 
you smile upon a prisoner, hang him but if you frown 
upon him and threaten him, let him be sure to scape 15 
the gallows. 

Cast. I would be a very merry president. 

Bos. Do not sup o’ nights; ’twill beget you an admir¬ 
able wit. 

Cast. Rather it would make me have a good stomach 20 
to quarrel; for they say, your roaring boys eat meat 
seldom, and that makes them so valiant. But how shall 
I know whether the people take me for an eminent fellow ? 

Bos. I will teach a trick to know it : give out you lie 
a-dying, and if you hear the common people curse you, 25 
be sure you are taken for one of the prime night-caps. 
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Enter mi Old Lady. 

You come from painting now. 

Old Lady. From what ? 

Bos. Why, from your scurvy face-physic. To behold 
thee not painted inclines somewhat near a miracle ; these 5 
in thy face here were deep ruts and foul sloughs the last 
progress. There was a lady in France that, having had 
the small-pox, flayed the skin off her face to make it more 
level ; and whereas before she looked like a nutmeg- 
grater, after she resembled an abortive hedgehog. 10 

Old Lady. Do you call this painting ? 

Bos. No, no, but you call it careening of an old mor- 
phewed lady, to make her disembogue again : there’s 
rough-cast phrase to your plastic. 

Old Lady. It seems you are well acquainted with my 15 
closet. 

Bos. One would suspect it for a shop of witchcraft, to 
find in it the fat of serpents, spawn of snakes, Jews’ spittle, 
and their young children’s ordure ; and all these for the 
face. I would sooner eat a dead pigeon taken from the 20 
soles of the feet of one sick of the plague than kiss one 
of you fasting. Here are two of you, whose sin of your 
youth is the very patrimony of the physician ; makes him 
renew his foot-cloth with the spring, and change his high- 
priced courtezan with the fall of the leaf. I do wonder 25 
you do not loathe yourselves. Observe my meditation 
now. 

What thing is in this outward form of man 
To be beloved ? We account it ominous. 

If nature do produce a colt, or lamb, 30 

A fawn, or goat, in any limb resembling 
A man, and fly from’t as a prodigy : 
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Man stands amazed to see his deformity 
In any other creature but himself. 

But in our own flesh, though we bear diseases 
Which have their true names only ta’en from beasts,— 

As the most ulcerous wolf and swinish measle,— 5 

Though we are eaten up of lice and worms. 

And though continually we bear about us 
A rotten and dead body, we delight 
To hide it in rich tissue : all our fear. 

Nay, all our terror, is lest our physician lo 

Should put us in the ground to be made sweet.— 

Your wife’s gone to Rome : you two couple, and get you 
to the wells at Lucca to recover your aches. I have other 
work on foot. 

[Exeunt Castruccio and Old Lady. 15 

I observe our duchess 

Is sick a-days, she pukes, her stomach seethes, 

The fins of her eye-lids looks most teeming blue. 

She wanes i’ the cheek, and waxes fat i’ the flank, 

And, contrary to our Italian fashion, 20 

Wears a loose-bodied gown : there’s somewhat in’t. 

I have a trick may chance discover it, 

A pretty one ; I have bought some apricocks, 

The first our spring yields. 

Enter Antonio and Delio. 35 

Delio. And so long since married ! 

You amaze me. 

Ani, Let me seal your lips for ever : 

For, did I think that any thing but the air 
Could carry these words from you, I should wish 
You had no breath at all.—Now, sir, in your contempla¬ 
tion ? 
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You are studying to become a great wise fellow. 

Bos. O, sir, the opinion of wisdom is a foul tether that 
runs all over a man’s body : if simplicity direct us to 
have no evil, it directs us to a happy being ; for the 
subtlest folly proceeds from the subtlest wisdom : let 5 
me be simply honest. 

Ant. I do understand your inside. 

Bos. Do you so ? 

Ant. Because you would not seem to appear to the 
world 10 

Puffed up with your preferment, you continue 
This out-of-fashion melancholy : leave it, leave it. 

Bos. Give me leave to be honest in any phrase, in 
any compliment whatsoever. Shall I confess myself to 
you ? I look no higher than I can reach : they are the 15 
gods that must ride on winged horses. A lawyer’s mule 
of a slow pace will both suit my disposition and busi¬ 
ness ; for, mark me, when a man’s mind rides faster than 
his horse can gallop, they quickly both tire. 

Ant. You would look up to Heaven, but I think 20 
The devil, that rules i’ the air, stands in your light. 

Bos. O, sir, you are lord of the ascendant, chief man 
with the duchess ; a duke was your cousin-german re¬ 
moved. Say you are lineally descended from King Pepin, 
or he himself, what of this ? search the heads of the great- 25 
est rivers in the world, you shall find them but bubbles 
of water. Some would think the souls of princes were 
brought forth by some more weighty cause than those of 
meaner persons : they are deceived, there's the same hand 
to them; the like passions sway them; the same reason that 30 
makes a vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig, and undo 
his neighbours, makes them spoil a whole province, and 
batter down goodly cities with the cannon. 
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Enter Duchess (md Ladies. 

Duch. Your arm, Antonio : do I not grow fat ? 

I am exceeding short-winded.—Bosola, 

I would have you, sir, provide for me a litter ; 

Such a one as the Duchess of Florence rode in. 5 

Bos, The duchess used one when she was great with 
child. 

Duch. I think she did.—Come hither, mend my ruff ; 
Here, when ? thou art such a tedious lady ; and 
Thy breath smells of lemon-pills ; would thou hadst done ! lo 
Shall I swoon under thy fingers ! I am 
So troubled with the mother ! 

Bos. [Aside.] I fear too much. 

Duch. I have heard you say that the French courtiers 
Wear their hats on ’fore the king. 15 

Ant. I have seen it. 

Duch. In the presence ? 

Ant. Yes. 

Duch. Why should not we bring up that fashion ? 

’Tis ceremony more than duty that consists 20 

In the removing of a piece of felt : 

Be you the example to the rest o’ the court; 

Put on your hat first. 

Ant. You must pardon me : 

I have! seen, in colder countries than in France, 25 

Nobles stand bare to the prince ; and the distinction 
Methought showed reverently. 

Bos. I have a present for your grace. 

Duch. For me, sir ? 

Bos. Apricocks, madam. 30 

Duch. O, sir, where are they ? 

I have heard of none to-year. 
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Bos. [ Aside .] Good ; her colour rises. 

Duch. Indeed, I thank you : they are wondrous fair 
ones. 

What an unskilful fellow is our gardener ! 

We shall have none this month. 5 

Duch. No : they taste of musk, methinks ; indeed they 
do. 

Bos. Will not your grace pare them ? 

Bos. I know not : yet I wish your grace had pared 'em. 
Duch. Why ? 10 

Bos. I forgot to tell you, the knave gardener, 

Only to raise his profit by them the sooner, 

Did ripen them in horse-dung. 

Duch. O, you jest— 

You shall judge : pray taste one. 

Ant. Indeed, madam, 

I do not love the fruit. 

Duch. Sir, you are loth 

To rob us of our dainties : 'tis a delicate fruit; 

They say they are restorative. 20 

Bos. Tis a pretty art, 

This grafting. 

Duch. Tis so; bettering of nature. 

Bos. To make a pippin grow upon a crab, 

A damson on a blackthorn.— [Aside.] How greedily 25 

she eats them ! 

A whirlwind strike off these bawd farthingales! 

For, but for that and the loose-bodied gown, 

I should have discovered apparently 

The young springal cutting a caper in her belly. 

Duch. I thank you, Bosola : they are right good ones. 

If they do not make me sick. 

Ant. How now, madam ! 
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Duch, This green fruit and my stomach are not friends : 
How they swell me! 

Bos. [Aside.] Nay, you are too much swelled already. 
Duch. O, I am in an extreme cold sweat ! 

Bos. I am very sorry. 5 

Duch, Lights to my chamber !—O good Antonio, I fear 
I am undone ! 

Delw. Lights there, lights ! 

[Exeunt Duchess and Ladies.— Exit, on the 

other side, Bosola.) 10 

Ant. O my most trusty Delio, we are lost! 

I fear she’s fall’n in labour ; and there’s left 
No time for her remove. 

Delio. Have you prepared 

Those ladies to attend her? and procured 15 

That politic safe conveyance for the midwife 
Your duchess plotted ? 

Ant. I have. 

Delio, Make use, then, of this forced occasion : 

Give out that Bosola hath poisoned her 20 

With these apricocks ; that will give some colour 
For her keeping close. 

Ant. Fie, fie, the physicians 
Will then flock to her. 

Delio. For that you may pretend 25 

She’ll use some prepared antidote of her own. 

Lest the physicians should re-poison her. 

Ant. I am lost in amazement : I know not what to 
think on’t. 


[Exeunt. 30 
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Scene II. — A Hall in the same Palace. 

Enter Bosola. 

Bos. So, so, there’s no question but her techiness and 
most vulturous eating of the apricocks are apparent signs 
of breeding. 5 

Enter an Old Lady. 

Now ? 

Old Lady. I am in haste, sir. 

Bos. There was a young waiting-woman had a mon¬ 
strous desire to see the glass-house— lo 

Old Lady. Nay, pray let me go. 

Bos. And it was only to know what strange instrument 
it was should swell up a glass to the fashion of a woman’s 
belly. 

Old Lady. I will hear no more of the glass-house. 15 
You are still abusing women ? 

Bos. Who, I ? no ; only, by the way now and then, 
mention your frailties. The orange-tree bears ripe and 
green fruit and blossoms all together ; and some of you give 
entertainment for pure love, but more for more precious 20 
reward. The lusty spring smells well ; but drooping 
autumn tastes well. If we have the same golden showers 
that rained in the time of Jupiter the thunderer, you have 
the same Danaes still, to hold up their laps to receive them. 
Didst thou never study the mathematics? 25 

Old Lady. What’s that, sir? 

Bos. Why to know the trick how to make a many lines 
meet in one centre. Go, go, give your foster-daughters 
good counsel : tell them, that the devil takes delight to 
hang at a woman’s girdle, like a false rusty watch, that 30 
she cannot discern how the time passes. 


[Exit Old Lady. 
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Enter Antonio, Roderigo, and Grisolan. 

Ant, Shut up the court-gates. 

Rod, Why, sir ? what’s the danger ? 

Ant. Shut up the posterns presently, and call 
All the officers o’ the court. 5 

Gris. I shall instantly. 

[Exit. 

Ant. Who keeps the key o’ the park-gate ? 

Rod. Forobosco. 

Ant. Let him bring’t presently. 10 

Re-enter Grisolan with Servants. 

Serv. O, gentlemen o’ the court, the foule treason ! 

Bos. [Aside.] If that these apricocks should be poi¬ 
soned now. 

Without my knowledge ! 15 

Uf Serv. There was taken even now a Switzer in the 
duchess’ bed chamber— 

2nd Serv. A Switzer 1 

Isf Serv. With a pistol in his great cod-piece. 

Bos. Ha, ha, ha ! 20 

1st Serv. The cod-piece was the case for’t. 

2nd Serv. There was a cunning traitor : who would 
have searched his cod-piece? 

1st Serv. True, if he had kept out of the ladies’ chamb¬ 
ers : and all the moulds of his buttons were leaden bullets. 25 
2nd Serv. O wicked cannibal! a fire-lock in’s cod-piece ! 

Isf Serv. ’Twas a French plot, upon my life. 

2nd Serv. To see what the devil can do ! 

Ant. Are all the officers here ? 

Servants. We are. 30 

Ani. Gentlemen, 

2 
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We have lost much plate you know ; and but this evening 
Jewels, to the value of four thousand ducats, 

Are missing in the duchess’ cabinet. 

Are the gates shut ? 

Serv. Yes. 5 

Ant. Tis the duchess’ pleasure 
Each officer be locked into his chamber 
Till the sun-rising ; and to send the keys 
Of all their chests and of their outward doors 
Into her bed-chamber. She is very sick. lo 

Rod. At her pleasure. 

Ant. She entreats you take’t not ill : the innocent 
Shall be the more approved by it. 

Bos. Gentleman o’ the wood-yard, where’s your Switzer 
now ? 15 

Is^ Sen;. By this hand, ’twas credibly reported by one 
o’ the black guard. 

[Exeunt all except Antonio and Delio. 


Delia. How fares it with the duchess? 

Ant. She’s exposed 20 

Unto the worst of torture, pain and fear. 

Delio. Speak to her all happy comfort. 

Ant. How I do play the fool with mine own danger ! 
You are this night, dear friend, to post to Rome : 

My life lies in your service. 25 

Delio. Do not doubt me. 

Ant. O, ’tis far from me : and yet fear presents me 
Somewhat that looks like danger. 

Delia. Believe it, 

’Tis but the shadow of your fear, no more : 30 

How superstitiously we mind our evils! 

The throwing down salt, or crossing of a hare, 
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Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horse, 

Or singing of a cricket, are of power 

To daunt whole man in us. Sir, fare you well : 

I wish you all the joys of a blessed father : 

And, for my faith, lay this unto your breast,— 5 

Old friends, like old swords, still are trusted best. 

[Exit. 


Enter Cariola. 

‘ Cari. Sir, you are the happy father of a son : 

Your wife commends him to you. lO 

Ant. Blessed comfort !— 

For Heaven’ sake tend her well : I’ll presently 
Go set a figure for’s nativity. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III.— The Court oj the same Palace. 15 
Enter Bosola, tvith a dark lantern. 

Bos. Sure I did hear a woman’s shriek : list, ha ! 

And the sound came, if I received it right. 

From the duchess’ lodgings. There’s some stratagem 
In the confining all our courtiers 20 

To their several wards : I must have part of it ; 

My intelligence will freeze else. List, again ! 

It may be ’twas the melancholy bird, 

Best friend of silence and of solitariness, 

The owl, that screamed so.—Ha ! Antonio ! 25 

Enter antonio. 

Ant. I heard some noise.—Who’s there? what art 
thou ? speak. 

Bos. Antonio, put not your face nor body 
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To such a forced expression of fear : 

I am Bosola, your friend. 

Ant. Bosola !— 

[Aside.] This mole does undermine me.—Heard you not 
A noise even now ? ^ 

Bos. From whence ? 

Ant. From the duchess’ lodging. 

Bos. Not I : did you ? 

Ant. I did, or else I dreamed. 

Bos. Let’s walk towards it. 

Ant. No : it may be ’twas 
But the rising of the wind. 

Bos. Very likely. 

Methinks 'tis very cold, and yet you sweat : 

You look wildly. 

Ant. I have been setting a figure 
For the duchess’ jewels. 

Bos, Ah, and how falls your question ? 

Do you find it radical ? 

Ant. What’s that to you ? 

’Tis rather to be questioned what design. 

When all men were commanded to their lodgings, 

Makes you a night-walker. 

Bos. In sooth. I’ll tell you : 

Now all the court’s asleep, I thought the devil 25 

Had least to do here ; I came to say my prayers ; 

And if it do offend you I do so, 

You are a fine courtier. 

Ant. [A^de.] This fellow will undo me.— 

You gave the duchess apricocks to-day : 3 q 

Pray Heaven they were not poisoned ! 

Bos. Poisoned ! A Spanish fig 
For the imputation, 
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Ant. Traitors are ever confident 
Till they are discovered. There were jewels stol’n too : 

In my conceit, none are to be suspected 
More than yourself. 

Bos. You are a false steward. 5 

Ant. Saucy slave, I’ll pull thee up by the roots. 

Bos. May be the ruin will crush you to pieces. 

Ant. You are an impudent snake indeed, sir : 

Are you scarce warm, and do you show your sting? 

You libel well, sir. lo 

Bos. No, sir : copy it out, 

And I will set my hand to’t. 

Ant. [Aside.] My nose bleeds. 

One that were superstitious would count 

This ominous, when it merely comes by chance : 15 

Two letters, that are wrote here for my name, 

Are drowned in blood ! 

Mere accident.—For you, sir, I’ll take order 
r the morn you shall be safe : — [Aside.] ’tis that must 

colour 20 

Her lying-in :—sir, this door you pass not : 

I do not hold it fit that you come near 

The duchess’ lodgings, till you have quit yourself.— 

[Aside.] The great are like the base, nay, they are the 
same, 25 

When they seek shameful ways to avoid shame. 

[Exit 

Bos. Antonio hereabout did drop a paper :— 

Some of your help, false friend :—O, here it is. 

What’s here ? a child’s nativity calculated ! 30 


[ Reads. 
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“ The duchess was delivered of a son, 'tween the hours 
twelve and one in the night, Armo Dom. 1504,”—that’s 
this year— “ decimo nono DecemhrisJ' —that’s this night, 

—“taken according to the meridian of Malfi,”—^that’s 
our duchess : happy discovery !—“ The lord of the first 5 
house being combust in the ascendant, signifies short life ; 
and Mars being in a human sign, joined to the tail of 
the Dragon, in the eighth house, doth threaten a violent 
death. Cxtera non ^crutantur'* 

Why, now ’tis most apparent : this precise fellow lo 

Is the duchess’ bawd :—1 have it to my wish ! 

This is a parcel of intelligency 

Our courtiers were cased up for : it needs must follow 

That 1 must be committed on pretence 

Of poisoning her ; which I’ll endure, and laugh at. 15 

If one could find the father now ! but that 

Time will discover. Old Castruccio 

r the morning posts to Rome : by him I’ll send 

A letter that shall make her brothers’ galls 

O’erflow their livers. This was a thrifty way. 20 

Though lust do mask in ne’er so strange disguise, 

She’s oft found witty, but is never wise. 

{Exit 

Scene IV.— An Apartment in the Palace of the 

Cardinal at Rome. 25 

Enter Cardinal and Julia. 

Card, Sit : thou art my best of wishes. Prithee, tell 
me 

What trick didst thou invent to come to Rome 
Without thy husband. 

Julia. Why, my lord, I told him 


30 
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I came to visit an old anchorite 
Here for devotion. 

Card, Thou art a witty false one,— 

I mean, to him. 

Julia. You have prevailed with me 5 

Beyond my strongest thoughts : I would not now 
Find you inconstant. 

Card. Do not put thyself 
To such a voluntary torture, which proceeds 
Out of your own guilt. lo 

Julia. How, my lord ! 

Card. You fear 

My constancy, because you have approved 
Those giddy and wild turnings in yourself. 

Julia. Did you e’er find them ? 15 

Card. Sooth, generally for women, 

A man might strive to make glass malleable, 

Ere he should make them fixM. 

Julia. So, my lord. 

Card. We had need go borrow that fantastic glass 20 
Invented by Galileo the Florentine 
To view another spacious world i’ the moon, 

And look to find a constant woman there. 

Julia. This is very well, my lord. 

Card. Why do you weep? 25 

Are tears your justification ? the self-same tears 
Will fall into your husband’s bosom, lady. 

With a loud protestation that you love him 
Above the world. Come, I’ll love you wisely, 

That’s jealously ; since I am very certain 30 

You cannot make me cuckold. 

Julia. I’ll go home 
To my husband. 
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Card. You may thank me, lady, 

I have taken you off your melancholy perch, 

Bore you upon my fist, and showed you game, 

And let you fly at it.—I pray thee, kiss me.— 

When thou wast with thy husband, thou wast watched 5 
Like a tame elephant :—still you are to thank me :— 
Thou hadst only kisses from him and high feeding ; 

But what delight was that ? ’twas just like one 
Tliat hath a little fingering on the lute. 

Yet cannot tune it :—still you are to thank me. 10 

Julia. You told me of a piteous wound i’ the heart 
And a sick liver, when you wooed me first, 

And spake like one in physic. 

Card. Who’s that?— 

Enter Servant. 15 

Rest firm, for my affection to thee. 

Lightning moves slow to’t. 

Serv. Madam, a gentleman. 

That’s come post from Malfi, desires to see you. 

Card. Let him enter : I’ll withdraw. 20 

[Extt. 

Serv. He says 

Your husband, old Castruccio, is come to Rome, 

Most pitifully tired with riding post. 

[Exit. 25 


Enter Delio. 

Julia. [Aside.] Signior Delio! ’tis one of my old 
suitors. 

Delio. I was bold to come and see you. 

Julia. Sir, you are welcome. 

Delw. Do you lie here ? 
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Julia, Sure, your own experience 
Will satisfy you no : our Roman prelates 
Do not keep lodging for ladies. 

Delio. Very well : 

I have brought you no commendations from your 5 

husband, 

For I know none by him. 

Julia, I hear he’s come to Rome. 

Delta. I never knew man and beast, of a horse and a 
knight, 10 

So weary of each other : if he had had a good back. 

He would have undertook to have borne his horse, 

His breech was so pitifully sore. 

Julia. Your laughter 

Is my pity. 15 

Delio. Lady, I know not whether 
You want money, but I have brought you some. 

Julia. From my husband ? 

Delio. No, from mine own allowance. 

Julia. I must hear the condition, ere I be bound to 20 
take it. 

Delio. Look on’t, 'tis gold : hath it not a fine colour ? 
Juha. I have a bird more beautiful. 

DeUo. Try the sound on’t. 

Julia. A lute-string far exceeds it : 25 

It hath no smell, like cassia or civet; 

Nor is it physical, though some fond doctors 
Persuade us seethe’t in cullises. I’ll tell you. 

This is a creature bred by— 

Re-enter Servant. 30 

Serv. Your husband’s come. 

Hath delivered a letter to the Duke of Calabria 
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That, to my thinking, hath put him out of his wits. 

[Exit, 

Julia. Sir, you hear : 

Pray, let me know your business and your suit 
As briefly as can be?. 5 

Delio. With good speed : I would wish you, 

At such time as you are non-resident 
With your husband, my mistress. 

Juha. Sir, I’ll go ask my husband if I shall. 

And straight return your answer. lo 

[Exit. 

Deho. Very fine ! 

Is this her wit, or honesty, that speaks thus ? 

I heard one say the duke was highly moved 

With a letter sent from Malfi. I do fear 15 

Antonio is betrayed : how fearfully 

Shows his ambition now ! unfortunate fortune ! 

They pass through whiilpools, and deep woes do shun, 
Who the event weigh ere the action’s done. 

[Exit, 20 


Scene V .—Another Apartment in the same Palace. 
Enter Cardinal, and Ferdinand with a letter. 

Ferd. I have this night digged up a mandrake. 

Card. Say you ? 

Ferd. And I am grown mad with’t. 25 

Card. What’s the prodigy ? 

Ferd. Read there, —a sister damned : she’s loose i’ 
the hilts ; 

Grown a notorious strumpet. 

Card. Speak lower, 
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Ferd. Lower ! 

Rogues do not whisper’t now, but seek to publish’t 
(As servants do the bounty of their lords) 

Aloud ; and with a covetous searching eye, 

To mark who note them. O, confusion seize her ! 5 

She hath had most cunning bawds to serve her turn, 

And more secure conveyances for lust 
Than towns of garrison for service. 

Ca^d. Is’t possible ? 

Can this be certain ? lo 

Ferd. Rhubarb, O, for rhubarb 
To purge this choler ! here’s the cursed day 
To prompt my memory ; and here’t shall stick 
Till of her bleeding heart I make a sponge 
To wipe it out. 15 

Card. Why do you make yourself 
So wild a tempest ? 

Ferd. Would I could be one, 

That I might toss her palace ’bout her cars, 

Root up her goodly forests, blast her meads, 20 

And lay her general territory as waste 
As she hath done her honours. 

Card. Shall our blood. 

The royal blood of Arragon and Castile, 

Be thus attainted ? 25 

Ferd. Apply desperate physic : 

We must not now use balsamum, but fire. 

The smarting cupping-glass, for that’s the mean 
To purge infected blood, such blood as hers. 

There is a kind of pity in mine eye,— 30 

I’ll give it to my handkercher ; and now ’tis here. 

I’ll bequeath this to her bastard. 

Card. What to do ? 
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Ferd. Why, to make soft lint for his mother’s wounds, 
When I have hewed her to pieces. 

Card. Cursed creature ! 

Unequal nature, to place women’s hearts 
So far upon the left side ! 5 

Ferd. Foolish men. 

That e’er will trust their honour in a bark 
Made of so slight weak bulrush as is woman, 

Apt every minute to sink it! 

Card. Thus lo 

Ignorance, when it hath purchased honour, 

It cannot wield it. 

Ferd. Methmks I see her laughing— 

Excellent hyena ! Talk to me somewhat quickly. 

Or my imagination will carry me 15 

To see her in the shameful act of sin. 

Card. With whom ? 

Ferd. Happily with some strong-thighed bargeman, 

Or one o’ the woodyard that can quoit the sledge 
Or toss the bar, or else some lovely squire 20 

That carries coals up to her privy lodgings. 

Card. You fly beyond your reason. 

Ferd. Go to, mistress ! 

’Tis not your whore’s milk that shall quench my wild 

fire, 25 

But your whore’s blood. 

Card. How idly shows this rage, which carries you, 

As men conveyed by witches through the air. 

On violent whirlwinds ! this intemperate noise 
Fitly resembles deaf men’s shrill discourse, 30 

Who talk aloud, thinking all other men 
To have their imperfection. 

Ferd. Have not you 
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My palsy ? 

Card, Yes, but I can be angry 
Without this rupture : there is not in nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so beastly, 

As doth intemperate anger. Chide yourself. 5 

You have divers men who never yet expressed 
Their strong desirej of rest but by unrest. 

By vexing of themselves. Come, put yourself 
In tune. 

Ferd. So I will only study to seem 
The thing I am not. I could kill her now, 

In you, or in myself; for I do think 
It is some sin in us Heaven doth revenge 
By her. 

Card. Are you stark mad ? 15 

Ferd. I would have their bodies 
Burnt in a coal-pit with the ventage stopped, 

That their cursed smoke might not ascend to Heaven 
Or dip thd sheets they lie in in pitch or sulphur, 

Wrap them in’t, and then light them like a match ; 20 

Of else to boil their bastard to a cullis, 

And give't his lecherous father to renew 
The sin of his back. 

Card. I’ll leave you. 

Ferd. Nay, I have done. 25 

I am confident, had I been damned in hell, 

And should have heard of this, it would have put me 
Into a cold sweat. In, in ; I’ll go sleep. 

Till I know who leaps my sister, I’ll not stir : 

That known. I’ll find scorpions to string my whips, 30 
And fix: her in a general eclipse. 


[Exeunt. 



ACT THE THIRD. 


Scene I .—An Apartment in the Palace of the 
Duchess. 

Enter Antonio and Delio. 

A NT. Our noble friend, my most belovM Delio ! 

O, you havel been a stranger long at court; 
Came you along with the Lord Ferdinand ? 

Delio. I did, sir : and how fares your noble duchess 
Ant. Right fortunately well : she’s an excellent 
Feeder of pedigrees ; since you last saw her, 

She hath had two children more, a son and daughter. 

Delio. Methinks ’twas yesterday : let me but wink, 
And not behold your face, which to mine eye 
Is somewhat leaner, verily I should dream 
It were within this half hour. 

Ant. You have not been in law, friend Delio, 

Nor in prison, nor a suitor at the court, 

Nor begged the reversion of some great man’s place, 
Nor troubled with an old wife, which doth make 
Your time so insensibly hasten. 

Delio. Pray, sir, tell me. 

Hath not this news arrived yet to the ear 
Of the lord cardinal ? 

Ant. I fear it hath : 

The Lord Ferdinand, that’s newly come to court, 
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Doth bear himself right dangerously. 

Delia. Pray, why? 

Ant. He is so quiet that he seems to sleep 
The tempest out, as dormice do in winter : 

Those houses that are haunted are most still 5 

Till the devil be up. 

Delia. What say the common people? 

Ant. The common rabble do directly say 
She is a strumpet. 

Delia. And your graver heads 
Which would be politic, what censure they ? 

Ant. They do observe I grow to infinite purchase. 

The left hand way, and all suppose the duchess 
Would amend it, if she could ; for, say they. 

Great princes, though they grudge their officers 15 

Should have such large and unconfinM means 
To get wealth under them, will not complain. 

Lest thereby they should make them odious 

Unto the people ; for other obligation 

Of love or marriage between her and me 20 

They never dream of. 

Delia. The Lord Ferdinand 
Is going to bed. 

Enter Duchess, Ferdinand, and Attendants. 

Ferd. Til instantly to bed, 25 

For I am weary.—I am to bespeak 
A husband for you. 

Duch. For me, sir [ pray, who is’t ? 

Ferd. The great Count Malatesti. 

Duch. Fie upon him ! 

A count! he’s a mere stick of sugar-candy ; 

You may look quite through him. When I choose 
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A husband, I will marry for your honour. 

Ferd, You shall do well in't.—How is't, worthy 
Antonio ? 

Duch. But, sir. I am to have private conference with 
you 5 

About a scandalous report is spread 
Touching mine honour. 

Ferd. Let me be ever deaf to't : 

One of the PasquiFs paper Ixillets, court-calumny, 

A pestilent air, which princes* palaces to 

Are seldom purged of. Yet say that it were true, 

I pour it in your bosom, my fixed love 
Would strongly excuse, extenuate, nay, deny 
Faults, were they apparent in you. Go, be safe 
In your own innocency. 

Duch. [Aside.] O blessed comfort 1 
This deadly air is purged. 

Exeunt Duchess. Antonio, I>elio, and Attendants. 

Ferd. Her guilt treads on 
Hot-burning coulters. 


Enter Bosola. 

Now, Bosola, 

How thrives our intelligence? 

Bos. Sir, uncertainly : 

*Tis rumoured she hath had three bastards, but 25 

By whom we may go read i* the stars. 

Ferd. Why, some 

Hold opinion all things are written there. 

Bos. Yes, if we could find spectacles to read them. 

I do suspect there hath been some sorcery 
Used on the duchess. 
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Ferd. Sorcery ! to what purpose ? 

Bos. To make her dote on some desertless fellow 
She shames to acknowledge. 

Ferd. Can your faith give way 
To think there’s power in potions or in charms, 5 

To make us love whether we will or no ? 

Bos. Most certainly. 

Ferd. Away ! these are mere gulleries, horrid things, 
Invented by some cheating mountebanks 
To abuse us. E>o you think that herbs or charms lo 
Can force the will ? Some trials have been made 
In this foolish practice, but the ingredients 
Were lenitive poisons, such as are of force 
To make the patient mad ; and straight the witch 
Swears by equivocation they are in love. 15 

The witchcraft lies m her rank blood. This night 
I will force confession from her. You told me 
You had got, within these two days, a false key 
Into her bed-chamber. 

Bos. I have. 20 

Ferd. As I would wish. 

Bos. What do you intend to do ? 

Ferd. Can you guess ? 

Bos. No. 

Ferd. Do not ask, then : 25 

He that can compass me, and know my drifts, 

May say he hath put a girdle ’bout the world. 

And sounded all her quicksands. 

Bos. I do not 

Think so. 30 

Ferd. What do you think, then, pray ? 

Bos. That you are 

Your own chronicle too much, and grossly 
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Flatter yourself. 

Ferd, Give! me thy hand ; I thank thee : 

I never gave pension but to flatterers, 

Till I entertain^ thee. Farewell. 

That friend a great man’s ruin strongly checks, 5 

Who rails into his belief all his defects. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II.— The Bed-chamber of the Duchess. 

Enter Duchess, Antonio, and Cariola. 

Duch. Bring me the casket hither, and the glass. — lO 

You get no lodging here to-night, my lord. 

Ant. Indeed, I must persuade one. 

Duch. Very good : 

I hope in time ’twill grow into a custom, 

That noblemen shall come with cap and knee 15 

To purchase a night’s lodging of their wives. 

Ant. I must lie here. 

Duck. Must! you are a lord of mis-rule. 

Ant. Indeed, my rule is only in the night. 

Duch. To what use will you |>ut me ? 20 

Ant. We’ll sleep together. 

Duch. Alas, 

What pleasure can two lovers find in sleep! 

Cari. My lord, I lie with her often ; and I know 
She’ll much disquiet you. 

Ant. See, you are complained of. 

Cari. For she’s the sprawling’st bedfellow. 

Ant. I shall like her the better for that. 

Can. Sir, shall I ask you a question ? 

Ant. Ay, pray thee, Cariola. 

Cari, Wherefore still, when you lie with my lady, 
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Do you rise so early ? 

Ant. Labouring men 
Count the clock oftenest, Canola, 

Are glad when their task’s ended. 

Duch. ril stop your mouth. 5 

[Aisses him. 

Ant. Nay, that’s but one ; Venus had two soft doves 
To draw her chariot; I must have another— 

[She kisses him again. 

When wilt thou marry, Canola ? lo 

Cari. Never, my lord. 

Ant. O, fie upon this single life ! forego it. 

We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 

Became a fruitless bay-tree; Syrinx turned 

To the pale empty reed ; Anaxarete 15 

Was frozen into marble : whereas those 

Which married, or proved kind unto their friends. 

Were by a gracious influence transhaped 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry, 

Became flowers, precious stones, or eminent stars. 20 
Cari. This is a vain poetry : but I pray you tell me. 

If there were proposed me, wisdom, riches, and beauty, 

In three several young men, which should I choose. 

Ant. Tis a hard question : this was Paris’ case. 

And he was blind in’t, and there was great cause ; 25 

For how was’t possible he could judge right. 

Having three amorous goddesses in view. 

And they stark naked ? ’twas a motion 
Were able to benight the apprehension 
Of the severest counsellor of Europe. 

Now I look on both your faces so well formed. 

It puts me in mind of a question I would ask. 
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Cari. What is’t? 

Ant. I do wonder why hard-favoured ladies, 

For the most part, keep worse-favoured waiting-women 
To attend them, and cannot endure fair ones. 

Duch. O, that's soon answered. 5 

Did you ever in your life know an ill painter 
Desire to have his dwelling next door to the shop 
Of an excellent picture-maker? 'twould disgrace 
His face-making, and undo him. I prithee. 

When were we so merry ?—My hair tangles. lO 

Ant. Pray thee, Cariola, let’s steal forth the room. 

And let her talk to herself : I have divers times 
Served her the like, when she hath chafed extremely. 

I love to see her angry. Softly, Cariola. 

[Exeunt Antonio and Cariola. 15 

Duck. Doth not the colour of my hair ’gin to 
change ? 

When I wax gray, I shall have all the court 
Powder their hair with arras, to be like me. 

You have cause to love me ; I entered you into my 20 
heart 

Before you would vouchsafe to call foi the keys. 

Enter Ferdinand behind. 

We shall one day have my brothers take you napping ; 
Methinks his presence, being now in court, 25 

Should make you keep your own bed ; but you’ll say 
Love mixed with fear is sweetest. I’ll assure you. 

You shall get no more children till my brothers 
Consent to be your gossips. Have you lost your tongue ? 
’Tis welcome : 30 

For know, whether I am doomed to live or die, 
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I can do both like a prince. 

Ferd. Die, then, quickly 1 

[Giving her a poniard. 

Virtue, where art thou hid ? what hideous thing 
Is it that doth eclipse thee ? 5 

Duch. Pray, sir, hear me. 

Ferd. Or is it true thou art but a bare name, 

And no essential thing? 

Duch. Sir,— 

Ferd. Do not speak. 

Duch. No, sir : 

I will plant my soul in mine ears, to hear you. 

Ferd. O most imperfect light of human reason. 

That mak’st us so unhappy to foresee 

What we can least prevent! Pursue thy wishes, 15 

And glory in them : there’s in shame no comfort 

But to be past all bounds and sense of shame. 

Duch. I pray, sir, hear me : I am married. 

Ferd. So ! 

Duch. Happily, not to your liking : but for that, 20 
Alas, your shears do come untimely now 
To clip the bird’s wing that’s already flown ! 

Will you see my husband ? 

Ferd. Yes, if I could change 
Eyes with a basilisk. 25 

Duch. Sure, you came hither 
By his confederacy. 

Ferd. The howling of a wolf 
Is music to thee, screech-owl : prithee, peace.— 

Whate’er thou art that hast enjoyed my sister, 30 

or I am sure thou hear’st me, for thine own sake 
Let me not know thee. I came hither prepared 
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To work thy discovery ; yet am now persuaded 

It would beget such violent effects 

As would damn us both. I would not for ten millions 

I had beheld thee : therefore use all means 

I never may have knowledge of thy name ; 5 

Enjoy thy lust still, and a wretched life, 

On that condition.—And for thee, vile woman. 

If thou do wish thy lecher may grow old 

In thy embracements, I would have thee build 

Such a room for him as our anchorites 10 

To holier use inhabit. Let not the sun 

Shine on him till he's dead ; let dogs and monkeys 

Only converse with him, and such dumb things 

To whom nature denies use to sound his name ; 

Do not keep a paraquito, lest she learn it; 15 

If thou do love him, cut out thine own tongue. 

Lest it bewray him. 

Duch. Why might not I marry ? 

I have not gone about in this to create 
Any new world or custom. 20 

Ferd. Thou art undone ; 

And thou hast ta en that massy sheet of lead 
That hid thy husband’s bones, and folded it 
About my heart. 

Duch, Mine bleeds for’t. 25 

Ferd. Thine ! thy heart! 

What should I name’t unless a hollow bullet 
Filled with unquenchable wild-fire? 

Duch. You are in this 

Too strict; and were you not my princely brother, 30 
I would say, too wilful : my reputation 
Is safe. 

Ferd. Dost thou know what reputation is? 
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ril tell thee,—to small purpose, since the instruction 
Comes now too late. 

Upon a time Reputation, Love, and Death, 

Would travel o’er the world ; and it was concluded 
That they should part, and take three several ways. 5 

Death told them, they should find him in great 
battles, 

Or cities plagued with plagues : Love gives them counsel 
To inquire for him ’mongst unambitious shepherds, 

Where dowries were not talked of, and sometimes lo 

’Mongst quiet kindred that had nothing left 
By their dead parents : “ Stay,” quoth Reputation, 

” Do not forsake me ; for it is my nature, 

If once I part from any man I meet, 

I am never found again.” And so for you : 

You have shook hands with Reputation, 

And made him invisible. So, fare you well : 

I will never see you more. 

Duch, Why should only I, 

Of all the other princes of the world, 20 

Be cased up, like a holy relic ? I have youth 
And a little beauty. 

Ferd, So you have some virgins 
That are witches. I will never see thee more. 

[Exit. 25 


Re-enter Antonio with a phtol, and Cariola. 

Duch. You saw this apparition ? 

Ant. Yes : we are 

Betrayed. How came he hither ? I should turn 
This to thee, for that. 

Cart. Pray, sir, do ; and when 
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That you have cleft my heart, you shall read there 
Mine innocence. 

Dtich, That gallery gave him entrance. 

Ant. I would this terrible thing would come again, 

That, standing on my guard, I might relate 5 

My warrantable love.— 

[She shows the poniard. 

Ha ! what means this ? 

Duch. He left this with me. 

Ant. And it seems did wish lO 

You would use it on yourself. 

Duch. His action 
Seemed to intend so much. 

Ant. This hath a handle to't. 

As well as a point : turn it towards him, 15 

And so fasten the keen edge in his rank gall. 

[Knocking within. 


How now ! who knocks ? more earthquakes ? 

Duch. I stand 

As if a mine beneath my feet were ready 20 

To be blown up. 

Cari. Tis Bosola. 

Duch. Away ! 

O misery ! methinks unjust actions 
Should wear these masks and curtains, and not we. 25 

You must instantly part hence : I have fashioned it al¬ 
ready. 


[Exit Antonio 


Enter Bosola, 

Bos. The duke your brother is ta'en up in a whirl- 30 
wind ; 
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Hath took horse, and s rid post to Rome. 

Duch. So late ? 

Bos. He told me, as he mounted into the saddle, 

You were undone. 

Duch. Indeed, I am very near it. ^ 

Bos. What's the matter? 

Duch. Antonio, the master of our household, 

Hath dealt so falsely with me in's accounts : 

My brother stood engaged with me for money 

Ta’en up of certain Neapolitan Jews, lO 

And Antonio lets the bonds be forfeit. 

Bos. Strange !— [Aside.] This is cunning. 

Duch. And hereupon 
My brother’s bills at Naples are protested 
Against.—Call up our officers. 

Bos. I shall. 

[Exit. 


Re-enter Antonio 

Duch. The place that you must fly to is Ancona : 

Hire a house there ; I’ll send after you 20 

My treasure and my jewels. Our weak safety 
Runs upon enginous wheels : short syllables 
Must stand for periods. I must now accuse you 
Of such a feignM crime as Tasso calls 
Magnanima menzogna, a noble lie, 25 

’Cause it must shield our honours.—Hark ! they are 
coming. 


Re-enter Bosola and Officers. 

Ant, Will your grace hear me ? 

Duch, I have got well by you ; you have yielded me 3o 
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A million of loss : I am like to inherit 
The people’s curses for your stewardship. 

You had the trick in audit-time to be sick, 

Till I had signed your quietus ; and that cured you 
Without help of a doctoi.—Gentlemen, 5 

1 would have this man be an example to you all ; 

So shall you hold my favour ; I pray, let him ; 

For h’as done that, alas, you would not think of. 

And, because I intend to be rid of him, 

I mean not to publish.—Use your fortune elsewhere. lo 
Ant. I am strongly armed to brook my overthrow. 

As commonly men bear with a hard year : 

I will not blame the cause on’t ; but do think 

The necessity of my malevolent star 

Procures this, not her humour. O, the inconstant 15 

And rotten ground of service ! you may see, 

’Tis even like him, that in a winter night. 

Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 

A-loth to part from’t ; yet parts thence as cold 
As when he first sat down. 20 

Duch. We do confiscate. 

Towards the satisfying of your accounts. 

All that you have. 

Ant. I am all yours ; and ’tis very fit 
All mine should be so. 25 

Duch. So, sir, you have your pass. 

Ant. You may see, gentlemen, what ’tis to serve 
A prince with body and soul. 

[Exit. 

Bos. Here’s an example for extortion : what moisture is 30 
drawn out of the sea, when foul weather comes, pours 
down, and runs into the sea again. 
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Duck. I would know what are your opinions 
Of this Antonio. 

2nd Off. He could not abide to see a pig’s head gaping : 

I thought your grace would find him a Jew. 

3rd Off. I would you had been his officer, for your own 5 
sake. 

4th Off. You would have had more money. 

15/ Off. He stopped his ears with black wool, and to 
those came to him for money said he was thick of 
hearing. lo 

2nd Off. Some said he was an hermaphrodite, for he 
could not abide a woman. 

4th Off. How scurvy proud he would look when the 
treasury was full ! Well, let him go. 

Is/ Off. Yes, and the chippings of the buttery fly after 15 
him, to scour his gold chain. 

Duch. Leave us. 

[Exeunt Offirers 


What do you think of these ? 

Bos. That these are rogues that in’s prosperity, 20 
But to have waited on his fortune, could have wished 
His dirty stirrup rivetted through their noses, 

And followed after’s mule, like a bear in a ring ; 

Would have prostituted their daughters to his lust; 

Made their first-born intelligencers ; thought none happy 25 
But such as were bom under his blest planet, 

And wore his livery : and do these lice drop off now ? 

Well, never look to have the like again : 

He hath left a sort of flattering rogues behind him ; 

Their doom must follow. Princes pay flatterers 30 

In their own money : flatterers dissemble their vices, 

And they dissemble their lies ; that’s justice, 
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Alas, poor gentleman ! 

Duch.^ Poor ! he hath amply filled his coffers. 

Bos. Sure, he was too honest. Pluto, the god of riches, 
When he’s sent by Jupiter to any man, 

He goes limping, to signify that wealth 5 

That comes on God’s name comes slowly ; but when he’s 
sent 

On the devil’s errand, he rides post and comes in by 
scuttles. 

Let me show you what a most unvalued jewel lo 

You have in a wanton humour thrown away, 

To bless the man shall find him. He was an excellent 
Courtier and most faithful ; a soldier that thought it 
As beastly to know his own value too little 
As devilish to acknowledge it too much. 15 

Both his virtue and form deserved a far better fortune : 

His discourse rather delighted to judge itself than show 
itself : 

His breast was filled with all perfection. 

And yet it seemed a private whispering-room, 20 

It made so little noise of’t. 

Duch. But he was basely descended. 

Bos. Will you make yourself a mercenary herald, 

Rather to examine men’s pedigrees than virtues? 

You shall want him : 25 

For know an honest statesman to a prince 
Is like a cedar planted by a spring; 

The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with his shadow : you have not done so. 

I would sooner swim to the Bermoothes on 30 

Two politicians’ rotten bladders, tied 
Together with an intelligencer’s heart-string, 

Than depend on so changeable a prince’s favour. 
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Fare thee well, Antonio ! since the malice of the world 
Would needs down with thee, it cannot be said yet 
That any ill happened unto thee, considering thy fall 
Was accompanied with virtue. 

Duch. O, you render me excellent music ! 5 

Bos. Say you ? 

Duch. This good one that you speak of is my husband. 
Bos. Do I not dream ! can this ambitious age 
Have so much goodness in't as to prefer 
A man merely for worth, without these shadows 10 

Of wealth and painted honours? possible? 

Duch. I have had three children by him. 

Bos. Fortunate lady ! 

For you have made your private nuptial bed 

The humble and fair seminary of peace. 15 

No question but many an unbeneficed scholar 

Shall pray for you for this deed, and rejoice 

That some preferment in the world can yet 

Arise from merit. The virgins of your land 

That have no dowries shall hope your example 20 

Will raise them to rich husbands. Should you want 

Soldiers, 'twould make the very Turks and Moors 

Turn Christians, and serve you for this act. 

Last, the neglected poets of your time, 

In honour of this trophy of a man, 25 

Raised by that curious engine, your white hand, 

Shall thank you, in your grave, for’t; and make that 
More reverend than all that cabinets 
Of living princes. For Antonio. 

His fame shall likewise flow from many a pen, 30 

When heralds shall want coats to sell to men. 

Duch. As I taste comfort in this friendly speech. 

So would I find concealment, 
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Bos. O, the secret of my prince, 

Which I will wear on the inside of my heart! 

Duch. You shall take charge of all my coin and jewels 
And follow him ; for he retires himself 
To Ancona. 5 

Bos. So. 

Duch. Whither, within few days, 

I mean to follow thee. 

Bos. Let me think : 

I would wish your grace to feign a pilgrimage lo 

To our Lady Loretto, scarce seven leagues 
From fair Ancona ; so may you depart 
Your country with more honour, and your flight 
Will seem a princely progress, retaining 
Your usual train about you. 15 

Duch. Sir, your direction 
Shall lead me by the hand. 

Cart. In my opinion, 

She were better progress to the baths at Lucca, 

Or go visit the Spa 20 

In Germany ; for, if you will believe me, 

I do not like this jesting with religion. 

This feignM pilgrimage. 

Duch. Thou art a superstitious fool : 

Prepare us instantly for our departure. 25 

Past sorrows, let us moderately lament them ; 

For those to come, seek wisely to prevent them. 

\Exeunt Duchess <md Cariola. 

Bos. A politician is the deviFs quilted anvil; 

He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 30 

Are never heard : he may work in a lady’s chamber 
As here for proof. ‘ What rests but I reveal 
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All to my lord ? O, this base quality 
Of intelligencer ! why, every quality i’ the world 
Prefers but gain or commendation : 

Now for this act I am certain to be raised, 

And men that paint weeds to the life are praised. 5 

[Exit. 


Scene III. — An Apartment m the Cardinal’s 
Palace at Rome. 

Enter Cardinal, Ferdinand, Malatesti, Pescara, 

Delio, and SiLVio. 

Card. Must we turn soldier, then ? 

Mai. The emperor. 

Hearing your worth that way, ere you attained 
This reverend garment, joins you in commission 
With the right fortunate soldier the Marquis of Pescaia, 15 
And the famous Lannoy, 

Card. He that had the honour 
Of taking the French king prisoner? 

Mai. The same. 

Here’s a plot drawn for a new fortification 20 

At Naples. 

Ferd. This great Count Malatesti, I perceive. 

Hath got employment? 

Delio. No employment, my lord ; 

A marginal note in the muster-book, that he is 25 

A voluntary lord. 

Ferd. He’s no soldier. 

Delta. He has worn gunpowder in’s hollow tooth for 
the toothache. 

Stl. He come to the leaguer with a full intent 
To eat fresh beef and garlic, means to stay 


30 
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Till the scent be gone, and straight return to court. 

Delta. He hath read all the late service 
As the city chronicle relates it; 

And keeps two pewterers going, only to express 
Battles in model. 5 

SiL Then he’ll fight by the book. 

Delta. By the almanac, I think. 

To choose good days and shun the critical ; 

That’s his mistress’ scarf. 

Sil. Yes, he protests 10 

He would do much for that taffeta. 

Delia. I think he would run away from a battle, 

To save it from taking prisoner. 

Sil. He is horribly afraid 

Gunpowder will spoil the perfume on’t. 15 

Delia. I saw a Dutchman break his pate once 
For calling him pot-gun ; he made his head 
Have a lore in’t like a musket. 

Sil. I would he had made a touchhole to’t. 

He is indeed a guarded sumpter-cloth, 20 

Only for the remove of the court. 

Enter Bosola. 

Pes. Bosola arrived ! what should be the business ? 

Some falling-out amongst the cardinals. 

These factions amongst great men, they are like 25 

Faxes, when their heads are divided. 

They carry fire in their tails, and all the country 
About them goes to wreck for’t. 

Sil. What’s that Bosola ? 

Delia. I knew him in Padua—a fantastical scholar, 30 
like such who study to know how many knots was in 
Hercules’ club, of what colour Achilles’ beard was, or 
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whether Hector were not troubled with the toothache. 
He hath studied himself half blear-eyed to know the true 
symmetry of Caesar’s nose by a shoeing-horn ; and this 
he did to gain the name of a speculative man. 

Pes. Mark Prince Ferdinand : 5 

A very salamander lives in’s eye, 

To mock the eager violence of fire. 

Sil. That cardinal hath made more bad faces with his 
oppression than ever Michael Angelo made good ones : 
he lifts up’s nose, like a foul porpoise before a storm. lo 

Pes. The Lord Ferdinand laughs. 

Delio. Like a deadly cannon 
That lightens ere it smokes. 

Pes. These are your true pangs of death, 

The pangs of life, that struggle with great statesmen. is 

Delta. In such a deformed silence witches whisper 
their charms. 

Card. Doth she make religion her riding-hood 
To keep her from the sun and tempest ? 

Ferd. That, 20 

That damns her. Methinks her fault and beauty, 

Blended together, show like leprosy, 

The whiter, the fouler. I make it a question 
Whether her beggarly brats were ever christened. 

Card. I will instantly solicit the state of Ancona 25 
To have them banished. 

Ferd. You are for Loretto : 

I shall not be at your ceremony ; fare you well.— 

Write to the Duke of Malfi, my young nephew 

She had by her first husband, and acquaint him 30 

With’s mother’s honesty. 

Bos. I will. 

Ferd. Antonio ! 

3 
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A slave that only smelled of ink and counters, 

And never in’s life looked like a gentleman, 

But in the audit-time.—Go, go presently, 

Draw me out an hundred and fifty of our horse, 

And meet me at the fort-bridge. 5 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV.— The Shrine of our Lady of Loretto. 

Enter Two Pilgrims. 

1st Pil. I have not seen a goodlier shrine than this ; 

Yet I have visited many. 10 

2nd Pil. The Cardinal of Arragon 
Is this day to resign his cardinal’s hat : 

His sister duchess likewise is arrived 
To pay her vow of pilgrimage. I expect 
A noble ceremony. 15 

Is/ Pil. No question.—They come. 

Here the ceremony of the Cardinal’s instalment, in 
the habit of a soldier, is performed by his deliver¬ 
ing up his cross, hat, robes„ and ring, at the 
shrine, and the investing of him with sword, 20 
helmet, shield, and spurs ; then Antonio, the 
Duchess, and their children, having presented 
themselves at the shrine, are, by a form of banish¬ 
ment in dumb-show expressed towards them by 
the Cardinal and the state of Ancona, banished : 25 
during ail which ceremony, this ditty is sung, to 
very solemn music„ by divers churchmen. 

Arms and honours deck thy story, 

To thy fame’s eternal glory ! 

Adverse fortune ever fly thee ; 

No disastrous fate come nigh thee! 


30 
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I alone will sing thy praises, 

Whom to honour virtue raises; 

And thy study, that divine is. 

Bent to martial discipline is. 

Lay aside all those robes lie by thee ; 5 

Crown thy arts with arms, they’ll beautify thee. 

O worthy of worthiest name, adorned in this manner, 

Lead bravely thy forces on under war’s warlike 
banner! 

O, mayst thou prove fortunate in all martial lo 

courses 1 

Guide thou still by skill in arts and forces ! 

Victory attend thee nigh, whilst fame sings loud 

thy powers ; 

Triumphant conquest crown thy head, and blessings 15 

pour down showers! 

[Exeunt all except the Two Pilgrims. 

15/ Pit. Here’s a strange turn of state! who 

would have thought 

So great a lady would have matched herself 
Unto so mean a person ? yet the cardinal 
Bears himself much too cruel. 

2nd Pil. They are banished. 

1st Pil. But I would ask what power hath 
Of Ancona to determine of a free prince ? 

2nd Pil. They are a free state, sir, 
brother showed 
How that the Pope, fore-hearing of her looseness, 

Hath seized into the protection of the church 
The dukedom which she held as dowager. 30 

I 5 / Pil. But by what justice ? 

2nd Pil. Sure, I think by none, 


20 


this state 

25 

and her 
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Only her brother’s instigation. 

Is/ Pil. What was it with such violence he took 
Off from her finger? 

2nd Pil. ’Twas her wedding-ring ; 

Which he vowed shortly he would sacrifice 5 

To his revenge. 

Is/ Pil. Alas, Antonio ! 

If that a man be thrust into a well, 

No matter who sets hand to’t, his own weight 
Will bring him sooner to the bottom. Come, let’s lo 
hence. 

Fortune makes this conclusion general. 

All things do help the unhappy man to fall. 

I Exeunt. 


Scene V .—Near Loretto. 15 

Enter Duchess, Antonio, Children, Cariola, and 
Servants. 

Duch. Banished Ancona ! 

Ant. Yes, you see what power 
Lightens in great men’s breath. 20 

Duch. Is all our train 
Shrunk to this poor remainder? 

Ant. These poor men, 

Which have got little in your service, vow 

To take your fortune : but your wiser buntings, 25 

Now they are fledged, are gone. 

Duch. They have done wisely. 

This puts me in mind of death : physicians thus. 

With their hands full of money, use to give o’er 
Their patients. 30 

Ant. Right the fashion of the world ; 

From decayed fortunes every flatterer shrinks; 
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Men cease to build where the foundation sinks. 

Duch. I had a very strange dream to-night. 

Ant. What was’t ? 

Duch. Methought I wore my coronet of state, 

And on a sudden all the diamonds 5 

Were changed to pearls. 

Ant. My interpretation 
Is, you’ll weep shortly ; for to me the pearls 
Do signify your tears. 

Duch. The birds that live i’ the field lo 

On the wild benefit of nature live 
Happier than we ; for they may choose their mates, 

And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring. 

Enter Bosola with a letter. 

Bos. You are happily o’erta’en. 15 

Duch. From my brother? 

Bos. Yes, from the Lord Ferdinand your brother 
All love and safety. 

Duch. Thou dost blanch mischief, 

Wouldst make it white. See, see, like to calm 20 
weather 

At sea before a tempest, false hearts speak fair 
To those they intend most mischief. 

[Reads. 

** Send Antonio to me; I want his head in a 25 
business.” 

A politic equivocation ! 

He doth not want your counsel, but your head ; 

That is, he cannot sleep till you be dead. 

And here’s another pitfall that’s strewed o’er 30 

With roses ; mark it, ’tis a cunning one : 


[Reads. 
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“ I Stand engaged for your husband for several 
debts at Naples : let not that trouble him ; I had 
rather have his heart than his money : — 

And I believe so too. 

Bos. What do you, believe ? 5 

Duch. That he so much distrusts my husband’s 

love, 

He will by no means believe his heart is with him 
Until he sees it : the devil is not cunning enough 
To circumvent us in riddles. lo 

Bos. Will you reject that noble and free league 
Of amity and love which I present you ? 

Dtich. Their league is like that of some politic 
kings, 

•Only to make themselves of strength and power 15 

To be our after-ruin : tell them so. 

Bos. And what from you ? 

Ant, Thus tell him ; I will not come. 

Bos. And what of this ? 

Ant. My brothers have dispersed 20 

Blood-hounds abroad ; which till I hear are muzzled. 

No truce, though hatched with ne’er such politic skill, 

Is safe, that hangs upon our enemies’ will. 

I’ll not come at them. 

Bos. This proclaims your breeding : 25 

Every small thing draws a base mind to fear, 

As the adamant draws iron. Fare you well, sir : 

You shall shortly hear from’s. 

[Exit. 


Duch. I suspect some ambush : 30 

Therefore by all my love I do conjure you 
To take your eldest son, and fly towards Milan. 
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Let us not venture all this poor remainder 
In one unlucky bottom. 

Ant, You counsel safely. 

Best of my life, farewell, since we must part ; 

Heaven hath a hand in’t; but no otherwise 5 

Than as some curious artist takes in sunder 
A clock or watch, when it is out of frame. 

To bring’t in better order. 

Diich, I know not which is best. 

To see you dead, or part with you.—Farewell, lo 
boy : 

Thou art happy that thou hast not understanding 

To know thy misery ; for all our wit 

And reading brings us to a truer sense 

Of sorrow.—In the eternal church, sir, 15 

I do hope we shall not part thus. 

Ant, O, be of comfort ! 

Make patience a noble fortitude. 

And think not how unkindly we are used : 

Man, like to cassia, is proved best being bruised. 20 

Duch, Must I, like a slave-born Russian, 

Account it praise to suffer tyranny ? 

And yet, O Heaven, thy heavy hand is in’t! 

I have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 

And compared myself to't : naught made me e’er 25 

Go right but Heaven’s scourge-stick. 

Ant, Do not weep : 

Heaven fashioned us of nothing, and we strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing.—^Farewell, Cariola, 

And thy sweet armful.—If I do never see thee more, 30 
Be a good mother to your little ones. 

And save them from the tiger : fare you well. 
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Duch. Let me look upon you once more, for that 
speech 

Came from a dying father : your kiss is colder 
Than that I have seen an holy anchorite 
Give to a dead man’s skull. 5 

Ant. My heart is turned to a heavy lump of lead, 

With which I sound my danger : fare you well. 

[Exeunt Antonio and his Son. 

Duch. My laurel is all withered. 

Cari. Look, madam, what a troop of armed men lo 
Make towards us. 

Duch. O, they are very welcome : 

When Fortune’s wheel is over-charged with princes. 

The weight makes it move swift : 1 would have my ruin 
Be sudden. 

Re-enter Bosola visarded, with a Guard. 

I am your adventure, am I not ? 

Bos. You are : you must see your husband no more. 
Duch. What devil art thou that counterfeit’st 
Heaven’s thunder ^ 20 

Bos. Is that terrible? I would have you tell me 
whether 

Is that note worse that frights the silly birds 
Out of the com, or that which doth allure them 
To the nets ? you have hearkened to the last too 25 
much. 

Duch. O misery ! like to a rusty o’er-charged 
cannon, 

Shall I never fly in pieces?—Come, to what prison? 

Bas. To none. 

Duch. Whither, then ? 


30 
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Bois. To your palace. 

Duch. I have heard 

That Charon’s boat serves to convey all o’er 
The dismal lake, but brings none back again. 

Bos, Your brothers mean you safety and pity. 
Duch. Pity ! 

With such a pity men preserve alive 

Pheasants and quails, when they are not fat enough 

To be eaten. 

Bos. These are your children ? 

Duch, Yes. 

Bos. Can they prattle ? 

Duch. No ; 

But I intend, since they were born accursed, 

Curses shall be their first language. 

Bos. Fie, madam ! 

Forget this base, low fellow,— 

Duch. Were I a man. 

I’d beat that counterfeit face into thy other. 

Bos. One of no birth. 

Duch. Say that he was bom mean, 

Man is most happy when’s own actions 
Be arguments and examples of his virtue. 

Bos. A barren, beggarly virtue. 

Duch. I prithee, who is greatest ? can you tell ? 
Sad tales befit my woe : I’ll tell you one. 

A salmon, as she swam unto the sea, 

Met with a dog-fish, who encounters her 

With this rough language : “ Why art thou so bold 

To mix thyself with our high state of floods, 

Being no eminent courtier, but one 

That for the calmest and fresh time o’ the year 

Dost live in shallow rivers, rank’st thyself 
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With silly smelts and shrimps ? and darest thou 
Pass by our dog-ship without reverence ? ” 

“O !” quoth the salmon, “sister, be at peace : 
Thank Jupiter we both have passed the net! 

Our value never can be truly known. 

Till in the fisher’s basket we be shown ; 
r the market then my price may be the higher, 
Even when I am nearest to the cook and fire.” 

So to great men the moral may be stretched ; 
Men oft are valued high, when they’re 

wretched.— 

But come, whither you please. I am armed 
misery ; 

Bent to all sways of the oppressor’s will: 

There’s no deep valley but near some great hill. 


[Act III 

5 

most 10 
’gainst 

15 


\ Exeunt. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

Scene I .—An Apartment in the Duchess’ Palace 
at Malfi. 

Enter Ferdinand and Bosola. 

TJERD. How doth our sister duchess bear herself 5 
^ In her imprisonment? 

Bos. Nobly : I’ll describe her. 

She’s sad as one long used to’t, and she seems 

Rather to welcome the end of misery 

Than shun it ; a behaviour so noble 10 

As gives a majesty to adversity : 

You may discern the shape of loveliness 
More perfect in her tears than in her smiles : 

She will muse four hours together ; and her silence, 
Methinks, expresseth more than if she spake. 15 

Fefrd. Her melancholy seems to be fortified 
With a strange disdain. 

Bos, ’Tis so ; and this restraint, 

Like English mastiffs that grow fierce with tying, 

Makes her too passionately apprehend 20 

Those pleasures she’s kept from. 

Ferd. Curse upon her ! 

I will no longer study in the book 

Of another’s heart. Inform her what I told you. 


[Exit. 25 
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Enter Duchess. 

Bo^. All comfort to your grace ! 

Duch. I will have none. 

Pray thee, why dost thou wrap thy poisoned pills 
In gold and sugar ? 

Bos, Your elder brother, the Lord Ferdinand, 

Is come to visit you, and sends you word, 

’Cause once he rashly made a solemn vow 
Never to see you more, he comes i’ the night; 

And prays you gently neither torch nor taper 
Shine in your chamber : he will kiss your hand. 
And reconcile himself ; but for his vow 
He dares not see you. 

Duch. At his pleasure.— 

Take hence the lights.—He’s come. 

Enter Ferdinand 

Ferd. Where are you ? 

Duch. Here, sir. 

Ferd. This darkness suits you well. 

Duch. I would ask you pardon. 

Ferd. You have it; 

For I account it the honourabl’st revenge. 

Where I may kill, to pardon.—Where are your cubs 
Duch. Whom ? 

Ferd. Call them your children ; 

For though our national law distinguish bastards 
From true legitimate issue, compassionate nature 
Makes them all equal. 

Duch. Do you visit me for this ? 

You violate a sacrament o’ the church 
Shall make you howl in hell for’t. 
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Ferd. It had been well, 

Could you have lived thus always ; for, indeed, 

You were too much i’ the light : —but no more ; 

I come to seal my peace with you. Here’s a hand 

[Gives her a dead mans hand. 5 

To which you have vowed much love ; the ring upon’t 
You gave. 

Duck. I affectionately kiss it. 

Ferd. Pray, do, and bury the print of it in your 
heart. lo 

I will leave this ring with you for a love-token ; 

And the hand as sure as the ring ; and do not doubt 
But you shall have the heart too : when you need a friend. 
Send it to him that owned it; you shall see 
Whether he can aid you. 15 

Duck. You are very cold : 

I fear you are not well after your travel.— 

Ha ! lights !—O, horrible. 

Ferd. Let her have lights enough. 

[Exit. 20 

Dueh. What witchcraft doth he practise, that he 
hath left 

A dead man’s hand here ? 

[Here is discovered, behind a traverse, the artificial figures 
of Antonio and his Children, appearing as if they were 25 
dead.] 

iBos. Look you, here's the piece from which 'twas ta'en. 

He doth present you this sad spectacle. 

That, now you know directly they are dead. 

Hereafter you may wisely cease to grieve 
For that which cannot be recover^. 

Duch. There is not between Heaven and earth one wish 


30 
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I stay for after this : it wastes me more 
Than were’t my picture, fashioned out of wax, 

Stuck with a magical needle, and then buried 
In some foul dunghill; and yond’s an excellent 
property 5 

For a tyrant, which I would account mercy. 

Bos. What’s that ? 

Duch. If they would bind me to that lifeless trunk. 

And let me freeze to death. 

Bos. Come, you must live. lO 

Duch. That’s the greatest torture souls feel in hell. 

In hell, that they must live, and cannot die. 

Portia, I’ll new kindle thy coals again, 

And revive the rare and almost dead example 

Of a loving wife. 15 

Bos. O, fie ! despair ? remember 
You are a Christian. 

Duch. The church enjoins fasting : 

I’ll starve myself to death. 

Bos. Leave this vain sorrow. 20 

Things being at the worst begin to mend : the bee 
When he hath shot his sting into your hand, 

May then play with your eyelid. 

Duch. Good comfortable fellow, 

Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 25 

To have all his bones new set; entreat him live 
To be executed again. Who must despatch me ? 

I account this world a tedious theatre. 

For I do play a, part in’t ’gainst my will. 

Bos. Come, be of comfort; I will save your life. 30 

Duch. Indeed, I have not leisure to tend 
So small a business. 

Bos. Now, by my life, I pity you, 
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Duch. Thou art a fool, then, 

To waste thy pity on a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself. I am full of daggers. 
Puff; let me blow these vipers from me. 


Enter Servant. 5 

What are you ? 

Serv. One that wishes you long life. 

Duck. I would thou wert hanged for the horrible 
curse 

Thou hast given me : I shall shortly grow one lO 

Of the miracles of pity. Til go pray ;— 

No, I’ll go curse. 

Bos. O, fie! 

Duch. I could curse the stars. 

Bos. O, fearful. 15 

Duch. And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter : nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 

Bos. Look you, the stars shine still. 

Duch. O, but you must 20 

Remember, my curse hath a great way to go.— 

Plagues, that make lanes through largest families, 

Consume them !— 

Bos. Fie, lady ! 

Duch. Let them, like tyrants, . 25 ^ 

Never be remembered but for the ill they have done; " 

Let all the zealous prayers of mortified 
Churchmen forget them !— 

Bos. O, uncharitable ! 

Duch. Let Heaven a little while cease crowning martyrs, jq 
T o punish them !— 
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Go, howl them this, and say, I long to bleed : 

It is some mercy when men kill with speed. 

[Exit, 

Re-enter Ferdinand. 

Ferd. Excellent, as I would wish ; she’s plagued in art : 5 
These presentations are but framed in wax 
By the curious master in that quality, 

Vincentio Lauriola, and she takes them 
For true substantial bodies. 

Bos, Why do you do this ? lo 

Ferd. To bring her to despair. 

Bos. Faith, end here. 

And go no farther in your cruelty : 

Send her a penitential garment to put on 

Next to her delicate skin, and furnish her 15 

With beads and prayer-books. 

Ferd. Damn her ! that body of hers, 

While that my blood ran pure in ’t, was more worth 
Than that which thou wouldst comfort, called a soul. 

I will send her masks of common courtezans, 20 

Have her meat served up by bawds and ruffians. 

And, cause she’ll needs be mad, I am resolved 
To remove forth the common hospital 
All the mad-folk, and place them near her lodging ; 

There let them practise together, sing and dance. 

And act their gambols to the full o’ the moon : 

If she can sleep the better for it, let her. 

Your work is almost ended. 

Bos. Must I see her again ? 

Ferd: Yes. 

Bos. Never. 


3g 
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Ferd, You must. 

Bos, Never in mine own shape ; 

That’s forfeited by my intelligence 

And this last cruel lie : when you send me next, 

The business shall be comfort. 5 

Ferd. Very likely ; 

Thy pity is nothing of kin to thee. Antonio 
Lurks about Milan : thou shalt shortly thither, 

To feed a fire as great as my revenge, 

Which never will slack till it have spent his fuel : lO 

Intemperate agues make physicians cruel 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II.— Another Room in the Duchess’ Lodging. 

Enter Duchess and Cariola. 

Duch. What hideous noise was that ? 15 

Cari. ’Tis the wild consort 
Of madmen, lady, which your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about your lodging : this tyranny, 

I think, was never practised till this hour. 

Duch, Indeed, I thank him : nothing but noise and 20 
folly 

Can keep me in my right wits ; whereas reason 
And silence make me stark mad. Sit down ; 

Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 

Cari. O, ’twill increase your melancholy. 25 

Duch. Thou art deceived : 

To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 

This is a prison ? 

Can. Yes, but you shall live 
To shake this durance off. 

J)uch. Thou art a fool : 
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The robin-redbreast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 

Cari, Pray, dry your eyes. 

What think you of, madam? 

Duch. Of nothing ; 5 

When I muse thus, I sleep. 

Cari, Like a madman, with your eyes open ? 

Diich. Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world ? 

Cari. Yes, out of question. lo 

Duch. O, that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days' conference with the dead ! 

From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here. Til tell thee a miracle ; 

I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow : 15 

The Heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass. 

The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad. 

I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar ; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 20 

And custom makes it easy. Who do I look like now? 

Cari. Like to your picture in the gallery, 

A deal of life ia show, but none in practice; 

Or rather like some reverend monument 
Whose ruins are even pitied. 25 

Duck. Very proper ; 

And Fortune seems only to have her eyesight 
To behold my tragedy.—^How now ! 

What noise is that ? 


Enter Servant. 

Serv. I am come to tell you 
Your brother hath intended you some sport, 
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A great physician, when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object 
Being full of change and sport, forced him to laugh. 

And so the imposthume broke : the self-same cure 5 

The duke intends on you. 

Duch. Let them come in. 

Serv. There’s a mad lawyer ; and a secular priest ; 

A doctor that hath forfeited his wits 

By jealousy ; an astrologian 10 

That in his works said such a day o’ the month 
Should be the day of doom, and, failing of’t. 

Ran mad ; an English tailor crazed i’ the brain 

With the study of new fashions; a gentleman-usher 

Quite beside himself with care to keep in mind 15 

The number of his lady’s salutations 

Or How do you she employed him in each morning ; 

A farmer, too, an excellent knave in grain, 

Mad ’cause he was hindered transportation : 

And let one broker that’s mad loose to these, 20 

You’d think the devil were among them. 

Duch. Sit, Cariola.—Let them loose when you please. 
For I am chained to endure all your tyranny. 


Enter Madmen. 

Here this Song is sung to a dismal kind of music by a Madman. 25 

O, let us howl some heavy note. 

Some deadly dc^gM howl. 

Sounding as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl! 

As ravens, screech-owls, bulls, and bears, 3o 

We’ll bell, and bawl our parts, 
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Till irksome noise have cloyed your ears 
And corrosived your hearts. 

At last, whenas our quire wants breath, 

Our bodies being blest. 

We’ll sing, like swans, to welcome death, 5 

And die in love and rest. 

1st Madman. Doom’s-day not come yet! I’ll draw it 
nearer by a perspective, or make a glass that shall set all 
the world on fire upon an instant. I cannot sleep ; my 
pillow is stuffed with a litter of porcupines. lo 

2nd Madman. Hell is a mere glass-house, where the 
devils are continually blowing up women’s souls on hol¬ 
low irons, and the fire never goes out. 

3rd Madman. I will lie with every woman in my parish 
the tenth night; I will tythe them over like haycocks. 15 

Ath Madman. Shall my pothecary out-go me because I 
am a cuckold ? I have found out his roguery ; he makes 
alum of his wife’s urine, and sells it to Puritans that 
have sore throats with overstraining. 

1st Madman. I have skill in heraldry. 20 

2nd Madman. Hast ? 

Isf Madman. You do give for your crest a woodcock’s 
head with the brains picked out on’t ; you are a very 
ancient gentleman. 

3rd Madman. Greek is turned Turk ; we are only to be 25 
saved by the Helvetian translation. 

Is^ Madman. Come on, sir, I will lay the law to you. 

2nd Madman. O, rather lay a corrosive : the law will 
eat to the bone. 

3rd Madman. He that drinks but to satisfy nature is 30 
damned. 

Ath Madman. If I had my glass here, I would show 
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a sight should make all the women here call me mad 
doctor. 

Is/ Madman. What’s he ? a rope-maker ? 

2wd Madman. No, no, no, a snuffing knave that, while 
he shows the tombs, will have his hand in a wench’s 5 
placket. 

3rcf Madman. Woe to the caroche that brought home 
my wife from the masque at three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing ! it had a large feather-bed in it. 

Ath Madman. I have pared the devil’s nails forty times, 10 
roasted them in raven’s eggs, and cured agues with them. 

*ird Madman. Get me three hundred milchbats, to make 
possets to procure sleep. 

Ath Madman. All the college may throw their caps 
at me : I have made a soap-boiler costive ; it was my 15 
masterpiece. 

[Here a dance of Eight Madmen, with music answerable 
thereto ; after which, Bosola, like an Old Man, enters. 

Duch. Is he mad too? 

Serv. Pray, question him. I’ll leave you. 20 

[Exeunt Servant and Madmen. 

Bos. I am come to make thy tomb. 

Duch. Ha ! my tomb ! 

Thou speak’st as if I lay upon my deathbed, 

Gasping for breath : dost thou perceive me sick ? 25 

Bos. Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sickness 
is insensible. 

Duch. Thou art not mad, sure : dost know me ? 

Bos. Yes. 

Duch. Who am I ? 

Bos. Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but a sal- 
vatory of green mummy. What's this flesh ? a little crud- 
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ded milk, fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies are weaker 
than those paper-prisons boys use to keep flies in ; more 
contemptible, since ours is to preserve earth-worms. Didst 
thou ever see a lark in a cage ? Such is the soul in the 
body : this world is like her little turf of grass, and the 5 
Heaven o’er our heads, like her looking-glass, only gives 
us a miserable knowledge of the small compass of our 
prison. 

Duch, Am not I thy duchess? ^ 

Bos. Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot begins 10 
to sit on thy forehead (clad in grey hairs) twenty years 
sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. Thou sleepest worse 
than if a mouse should be forced to take up her lodging 
in a cat’s ear : a little infant that breeds its teeth, should 
it lie with thee, would cry out, as if thou wert the more 15 
unquiet bedfellow. 

Duch. I am Duchess of Malfi still. 

Bos. That makes thy sleeps so broken : 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright. 

But looked to near, have neither heat nor light. 20 

Duch. Thou art very plain. 

Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living; 

I am a tomb-maker, 

Duch. And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos. Yes. 25 

Dtu:h. Let me be a little merry :—of what stuff wilt 
thou make it? 

Bos. Nay, resolve me first, of what fashion? 

Duch. Why do we grow fantastical in our deathbed? 
do we affect fashion in the grave ? 3 q 

Bos. Most ambitiously. Princes’ images on their tombs 
do not lie, as they were wont, seeming to pray up to 
Heaven; but with their hands under their cheeks, as if 
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they died of the toothache : they are not carved with 
their eyes fixed upon the stars ; but as their minds were 
wholly bent upon the world, the self-same way they seem 
to turn their faces. 

Duck. Let me know fully therefore the effect 5 

Of this thy dismal preparation, 

This talk fit for a charnel. 

Bos, Now I shall :— 

Enter Executioners, mth a coffin, cords, and a bell. 

Here is a present from your princely brothers ; 10 

And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 

Duch. Let me see it : 

I have so much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them good. 15 

Bos. This is your last presence-chamber. 

Can. O my sweet lady ! 

Duch. Peace ; it affrights not me. 

Bos. I am the common bellman, 

That usually is sent to condemned persons 20 

The night before they suffer, 

Duch. Even now thou said’st 
Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

Bos. Twas to bring you 

By degrees to mortification. Listen. 25 

Hark, now every thing is still 
The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud ! 

Much you had of land and rent ; 30 

Your length in clay's now competent : 

A long war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed, 
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Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 

Their life a general mist of error. 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 5 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck : 

Tis now full tide ’tween night and day ; 

End your groan, and come away. lo 

Cart. Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers ! alas ! 

What will you do with my lady ?—Call for help. 

Duch. To whom? to our next neighbours? they are 
mad-folks. 

Bos. Remove that noise. 15 

Duch. Farewell, Cariola. 

In my last will I have not much to give : 

A many hungry guests have fed upon me ; 

Thine will be a poor reversion. 

Cari. I will die with her. 20 

Duch. I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 

[Cariola is forced out by the Executioners. 

Now what you please : 25 

What death ? 

Bos. Strangling ; here are your executioners. 

Duch. I forgive them : 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs. 

Would do as much as they do. 

Bos. Doth not death fright you ? 

Duch. Who would be afraid on’t, 
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Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world ? 

Bos, Yet, methinks, 

The manner of your death should much afflict you : 

This cord should terrify you. 5 

Duch. Not a whit : 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 

With diamonds? or to be smotherM 

With cassia ? or to be shot to death with pearls ? 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors lo 

For men to take their exits ; and ’tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both ways; any way, for 
Heaven sake, 

So I were out of your whispering. Tell my brothers 15 
That I perceive death, now I am well awake. 

Best gift is they can give or I can take. 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault. 

I’d not be tedious to you. 

1st Execut. We are ready. 20 

Dtich. Dispose my breath how please you ; but my body 
Bestow upon my women, will you ? 

1st Execut. Yes. 

Duch. Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me :— 25 

Yet stay; Heaven-gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees [Kneels]. —Come, violent death. 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep !— 

Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 3 q 

They then may feed in quiet. 

{The Executioners strangle the Duchess. 
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Bas. Where’s the waiting woman ? 

Fetch her : some other strangle the children. 

[Cariola and Children are brought m by the 
Executioners; who presently strangle the 
Children. 5 

Look you, there sleeps your mistress. 

Cari. O, you are damned 
Perpetually for this! My turn is next, 

Is’t not so ordered ? 

Bos. Yes, and I am glad lo 

You are so well prepared for’t. 

Cari. You are deceived, sir, 

I am not prepared for’t, I will not die ; 

I will first come to my answer, and know 
How I have offended. 15 

Bos. Come, despatch her.— 

You kept her counsel; now you shall keep ours. 

Cari. I will not die, I must not; I am contracted 
To a young gentleman. 

1st Execut. Here’s your wedding-ring. 20 

Cari. Let me but speak with the duke; I’ll discover 
Treason to his person. 

Bos. Delays :—^throttle her. 

1st Execut. She bites and scratches. 

Cari. If you kill me now, 25 

I am damned ; I have not been at confession 
This two years. 

Bos. [fa Executioners]. When? 

Cari. I am quick with child. 

Bos. Why, then, 3 q 

Your credit’s saved. 

[The Executioners strangle Cariola. 
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Bear her into the next room ; 

Let these lie still. 

[Exeunt the Executioners with the 
body of Cariola. 

Enter Ferdinand. ^ 

Ferd, Is she dead ? 

Bes, She is what 

You’d have her. But here begin your pity : 

[Shows the Children strangled, 

Alas, how have these offended? lo 

Ferd. The death 

Of young wolves is never to be pitied. 

Bos, Fix your eye here. 

Ferd, Constantly. 

Bos, Do you not weep? 15 

Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out : 

The element of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 

Ferd. Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle : she died young. 
Bos. I think not so ; her infelicity 20 

Seemed to have years too many. 

Ferd. She and I were twins; 

And should I die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute. 

Bos. It seems she was bom first : 25 

You have bloodily approved the ancient tmth. 

That kindred commonly do worse agree 
Than remote strangers. 

Ferd. Let me see her face 
Again. Why didst not thou pity her? what 
An excellent honest man mightst thou have been. 

If thou hadst born her to some sanctuary! 
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Or, bold in a good cause, opposed thyself, 

With thy advancM sword above thy head, 

Between her innocence and my revenge ! 

I bade thee, when I was distracted of my wits. 

Go kill my dearest friend, and thou hast done’t. 5 

For let me but examine well the cause : 

What was the meanness of her match to me ? 

Only I must confess I had a hope. 

Had she continued widow, to have gained 

An infinite mass of treasure by her death : lO 

And what was the main cause ? her marriage, 

That drew a stream of gall quite through my heart. 

For thee, as we observe in tragedies 

That a good actor many times is cursed 

For playing a villain’s part, I hate thee for’t, 15 

And, for my sake, say, thou hast done much ill well. 

Bos. Let me quicken your memory, for I perceive 
You are falling into ingratitude : I challenge 
The reward due to my service. 

Fend. I’ll tell thee 20 

What I’ll give thee. 

Bos. Do. 

Ferd. I’ll give thee a pardon 
For this murder. 

Bos. Ha ! 25 

Ferd. Yes, and ’tis 

The largest bounty I can study to do thee. 

By what authority didst thou execute 
This bloody sentence ? 

Bos. By yours. 30 

Fred. Mine ! was I her judge ? 

Did any ceremonial form of law 

Doom her to not-being ? did a complete jury 
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Deliver her conviction up i' the court? 

Where shalt thou find this judgment registered, 

Unless in hell ? See, like a bloody fool, 

Thou’st forfeited thy life, and thou shalt die for’t. 

Bos. The office of justice is perverted quite 5 

When one thief hangs another. Who shall dare 
To reveal this ? 

Ferd. O, I’ll tell thee ; 

The wolf shall find her grave, and scrape it up, 

Not to devour the corpse, but to discover lo 

The horrid murder. 

Bos. You, not I, shall quake for’t. 

Ferd. Leave me. 

Bos. I will first receive my pension. 

Ferd. You are a villain. 15 

Bos. When your ingratitude 
Is judge, I am so. 

Ferd. O horror. 

That not the fear of him which binds the devils 

Can prescribe man obedience !— 20 

Never look upon me more. 

Bos. Why, fare thee well. 

Your brother and yourself are worthy men : 

You have a pair of hearts are hollow graves. 

Rotten, and rotting others ; and your vengeance, 25 

Like two chained bullets, still goes arm in arm : 

You may be brothers ; for treason, like the plague, 

Doth take much in a blood. I stand like one 
That long hath ta’en a sweet and golden dream : 

I am angry with myself, now that I wake. 

Ferd. Get thee into some unknown part o’ the world. 

That I may never see thee. 

Bos. Let me know 
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Wherefore I should be thus neglected. Sir, 

I served your tyranny, and rather strove 
To satisfy yourself than all the world : 

And though I loathed the evil, yet I loved 

You that did counsel it; and rather sought 5 

To appear a true servant than an honest man. 

Ferd. I’ll go hunt the badger by owl-light : 

’Tis a deed of darkness. 

[Exit. 

Bas. He’s much distracted. Off, my painted honour ! lo 
While with vain hopes our faculties we tire, 

We seem to sweat in ice and freeze in fire. 

What would I do, were this to do again ? 

I would not change my peace of conscience 

For all the wealth of Europe.—^She stirs; here’s life :— 15 

Return, fair soul, from darkness, and lead mine 

Out of this sensible hell :—^she’s warm, she breathes :— 

Upon thy pale lips I will melt my heart. 

To store them with fresh colour.—Who’s there ! 

Some cordial drink !—Alas ! I dare not call : 20 

So pity would destroy pity.—Her eye opes. 

And Heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut. 

To take me up to mercy. 

Dtich. Antonio! 

Bos. Yes, madam, he is living ; 25 

The dead bodies you saw were but feigned statues : 

He’s reconciled to your brothers ; the Pope hath wrought 
The atonement. 

Duch. Mercy ! 

[Dies. 30 

Bos. O, she’s gone again ! there the cords of life broke, 

0 sacred innocence, that sweetly sleeps 
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On turtles’ feathers, whilst a guilty conscience 

Is a black register wherein is writ 

All our good deeds and bad, a persi:)ective 

That shows us hell ! That we cannot be suffered 

To do good when we have a mind to it! 5 

This is manly sorrow ; 

These tears, I am very certain, never grew 

In my mother’s milk : my estate is sunk 

Below the degree of fear : where were 

These penitent fountains while she was living ? lo 

O, they were frozen up ! Here is a sight 

As direful to my soul as is the sword 

Unto a wretch hath slain his father. Come, 

I’ll bear thee hence. 

And execute thy last will ; that’s deliver 15 

Thy body to the reverend dispose 

Of some good women : that the cruel tyrant 

Shall not deny me. Then I’ll post to Milan, 

Where somewhat I will speedily enact 

Worth my dejection. 20 


[Exit, 
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Scene L—A Public Place in Milan. 

Enter Antonio and Delio. 

A NT. What think you of my hope of reconcilement 
To the Arragonian brethren ? 

Delia. I misdoubt it; 

For though they have sent their letters of safe-conduct 
For your repair to Milan, they appear 
But nets to entrap you. The Marquis of Pescara, 
Under whom you hold certain land in cheat, 

Much ’gainst his noble nature hath been moved 
To seize those lands ; and some of his dependants 
Are at this instant making it their suit 
To be invested in your revenues. 

I cannot think they mean well to your life 
That do deprive you of your means of life, 

Your living. 

Ant. You are still an heretic 
To any safety I can shape myself. 

Delio. Here comes the marquis : I will make myself 
Petitioner for some part of ycwr land. 

To know whither it is flying. 

Ant. I pray do. 
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Enter Pescara. 

Delia. Sir, I have a suit to you. 

Pes. To me? 

Delia. An easy one : 

There is the citadel of Saint Bennet, 5 

With some demesnes, of late in the possession 
Of Antonio Bologna,—please you bestow them on me. 

Pes. You are my friend ; but this is such a suit. 

Nor fit for me to give, nor you to take. 

Delia. No, sir? 10 

Pes. I will give you ample reason for't 
Soon in private :—^here’s the cardinal's mistress. 

Enter Julia. 

Julia. My lord, I am grown your poor petitioner. 

And should be an ill beggar, had I not 15 

A great man's letter here, the cardinal's. 

To court you in my favour. 

[Gives a letter. 

Pes. iHe entreats for you 

The citadel of Saint Bennet, that belonged 20 

To the banished Bologna. 

Julia. Yes. 

Pes. I could' not have thought of a friend I could rather 
Pleasure with it : 'tis yours. 

Julia. Sir, I thank you ; 25 

And he shall know how doubly I am engaged 
Both in your gift, and speediness of giving 
Which makes your grant the greater. 

[Exit. 

Ant. How they fortify 
Themselves with my ruin! 
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Delio, Sir, I am 
Little bound to you. 

Pes, Why ? 

Delio. Because you denied this suit to me, and gave’t 
To such a creature. 5 

Pes. Do you know what it was ? 

It was Antonio's land ; not forfeited 

By course of law, but ravished from his throat 

By the cardinal’s entreaty : it were not fit 

I should bestow so main a piece of wrong 10 

Upon my friend ; ’tis a gratification 

Only due to a strumpet, for it is injustice. 

Shall I sprinkle the pure blood of innocents 

To make those followers I call my friends 

Look ruddier upon me ? I am glad 15 

This land, ta'en from the owner by such wrong, 

Returns again unto so foul an use 
As salary for his lust. Learn, good Delio, 

To ask noble things of me, and you shall find 

ril be a noble giver, 20 

Delio. You instruct me well, 

Ant. Why, here’s a man now would fright impudence 
From sauciest beggars. 

Pes. Prince Ferdinand’s come to Milan, 

Sick, as they give out, of an apoplexy ; 25 

But some say ’tis a frenzy : I am going 
To visit him. 

[Exit. 


Ant. ’Tis a noble old fellow. 

Delio. What course do you mean to take, Antonio ? 30 

Ant. This night I mean to venture all my fortune, 

Which is no more than a poor lingering life. 
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To the cardinals worst of malice : I have got 
Private access to his chamber ; and intend 
To visit him about the mid of night, 

As once his brother did our noble duchess. 

It may be that the sudden apprehension 5 

Of danger,—for I’ll go in mine own shape,— 

When he shall see it fraight with love and duty. 

May draw the poison out of him, and work 
A friendly reconcilement : if it fail, 

Yet it shall rid me of this infamous calling ; lo 

For better fall once than be ever falling. 

Delia. I’ll second you in all danger ; and, howe’er. 

My life keeps rank with yours. 

Ant. You are still my loved and best friend. 

[Exeunt. 15 

Scene II.— A Gallery in the Cardinal’s Palace at Milan. 

Enter Pescara and Doctor. 

Pes. Now, doctor, may I visit your patient ? 

Doc. If’t please your lordship : but he’s instantly 
To take the air here in the gallery 
By my direction. 

Pes. Pray thee, what’s his disease ? 

Doc. A very pestilent disease, my lord, 

They call lycanthropia. 

Pes. What’s that ? 

I need a dictionary to’t. 

Doc. I’ll tell you. 

In those that are possessed with’t there o’erflows 
Such melancholy humour they imagine 
Themselves to be transformed into wolves ; 

Steal forth to churchyards in the dead of night, 
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And dig dead bodies up : as two nights since 
One met the duke 'bout midnight in a lane 
Behind Saint Mark’s church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder; and he howled fearfully ; 

Said he was a wolf, only the difference 5 

Was, a wolf’s skin was hairy on the outside. 

His on the inside ; bade them take their swords, 

Rip up his flesh, and try : straight I was sent for. 

And, having ministered to him, found his grace 
Very well recovered. lo 

Pes. I am glad on’t. 

Doc. Yet not without some fear 
Of a relapse. If he grow to his fit again, 

I’ll go a nearer way to work with him 
Than ever Paracelsus dreamed of; if 15 

They’ll give me leave, I’ll buffet his madness out of him. 
Stand aside; he comes. 

Enter Ferdinand, Cardinal, Malatesti, and BOsola. 

Ferd. Leave me. 

Mai. Why doth your lordship love this solitariness ? 20 

Ferd. Eagles commonly fly alone : they are crows, 
daws, and starlings that flock together. Look, what’s 
that follows me? 

Mai. Nothing, my lord. 

Ferd. Yes. 25 

Mai. Tis your shadow. 

Ferd. Stay it; let it not haunt me. 

Md. Impossible, if you move, and the sun shine. 

Ferd. I will throttle it. 

[Throws himself down on his shadow. 30 

Md. O, my lord, you are angry with nothing. 
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Ferd, You are a fool : how is't possible I should catch 
my shadow, unless I fall upon*t ? When I go to hell, I 
mean to carry a bribe ; for, look you, good gifts evermore 
make way for the worst persons. 

Pes. Rise, good my lord. 5 

Ferd. I am studying the art of patience. 

Pes. Tis a noble virtue. 

Ferd. To drive six snails before me from this town to 
Moscow ; neither use goad nor whip to them, but let them 
take their own time ;—^the patient’st man i' the world lo 
match me for an experiment;—and Fll crawl after like a 
sheep-biter. 

Card. Force him up. 

[They raise him. 

Ferd. Use me well, you were best. What I have done, 15 
I have done : Fll confess nothing. 

Doc. Now let me come to him.—Are you mad, my lord ? 
are you out of your princely wits ? 

Ferd. What^s he ? 

Pes. Your doctor. 20 

Ferd. Let me have his beard sawed off, and his eye¬ 
brows filed more civil. 

Doc. I must do mad tricks with him, for thaFs the only 
way on't.—I have brought your grace a salamander's 
skin to keep you from sun-burning. 25 

Ferd. I have cruel sore eyes. 

Doc. The white of a cockatrix's egg is present remedy. 

Ferd. Let it be a new laid one, you were best.— 

Hide me from him : physicians are like kings,— 

They brook no contradiction. 30 

Doc. Now he begins to fear me : now let me alone with 
him. 
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Card, How now ! put off your gown ! 

Doc. Let me have some forty urinals filled with rose¬ 
water : he and Til go pelt one another with them.— 
Now he begins to fear me.—Can you fetch a frisk, sir ?— 
Let him go, let him go, upon my peril : I find by his eye 5 
he stands in awe of me ; Fll make him as tame as a 
dormouse. 

Ferd. Can you fetch your frisks, sir ! — I will stamp 
him into a cullis, flay off his skin, to cover one of the 
anatomies this rogue hath set i' the cold yonder in Barber- lO 
Surgeon’s-hall. — Hence, hence! you are all of you like 
beasts for sacrifice : there’s nothing left of you but tongue 
and belly, flattery and lechery. 

[Exit. 

Pes. Doctor, he did not fear you throughly. 15 

Doc. True ; I was somewhat too forward. 

Bos. Mercy upon me, what a fatal judgment 
Hath fall’n upon this Ferdinand ! 

Pes. Knows your grace 

What accident hath brought unto the prince 20 

This strange distraction ? 

Card. [Aside.] I must feign somewhat.—Thus they say 
it grew. 

You have heard it rumoured, for these many years 
None of our family dies but there is seen 25 

The shape of an old woman, which is given 
By tradition to us to have been murdered 
By her nephews for her riches. Such a figure 
One night, as the prince sat up late at’s book, 

Appeared to him ; when crying out for help, 30 

The gentlemen of’s chamber found his grace 
All on a cold sweat, altered much in face 
And language : since which apparition. 
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He hath grown worse and worse, and I much fear 
He cannot live. 

Bos. Sir, I would speak with you. 

Pes. We’ll leave your grace, 

Wishing to the sick prince, our noble lord, 5 

All health of mind and body. 

Card. You are most welcome. 

[Exeunt Pescara, Malatesti, and Doctor. 

Are you come? so.— [Aside.] This fellow must not know 
By any means I had intelligence lo 

[n our duchess’ death ; for, though I counselled it. 

The full of all the engagement seemed to grow 
From Ferdinand.—Now, sir, how fares our sister ? 

I do not think but sorrow makes her look 

Like to an oft-dyed garment : she shall now 15 

Taste comfort from me. Why do you look so wildly ? 

O, the fortune of your master here the prince 
Dejects you ; but be you of happy comfort : 

If you'll do one thing for me Til entreat, 

Though he had a cold tombstone o’er his bones, 20 

I’d make you what you would be. 

Bos. Any thing ; 

Give it me in a breath, and let me fly to’t: 

They that think long small expedition win. 

For musing much o’ the end cannot begin. 25 

Enter Julia. 

Julia. Sir, will you come in to supper? 

Card. I am busy ; leave me. 

Julia. [Aside.] What an excellent shape hath that 
fellow! 30 


[Exit. 
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Card, Tis thus. Antonio lurks here in Milan : 

Inquire him out, and kill him. While he. lives, 

Our sister cannot marry ; and I have thought 
Of an excellent match for her. Do this, and style me 
Thy advancement. 5 

Bos. But by what means shall I find him out ? 

Card. There is a gentleman called Delio 
Here in the camp, that hath been long approved 
His loyal friend. Set eye upon that fellow ; 

Follow him to mass; may be Antonio, lO 

Although he do account religion 

But a school-name, for fashion of the world 

May accompany him ; or else go inquire out 

Delio’s confessor, and see if you can bribe 

Him to reveal it. There are a thousand ways 15 

A man might find to trace him ; as to know 

What fellows haunt the Jews for taking up 

Great sums of money, for sure he’s in want; 

Or else to go to the picture-makers, and learn 

Who bought her picture lately : some of these 20 

Happily may take. 

Bos. Well, I’ll not freeze i’ the business : 

I would see that wretched thing, Antonio, 

Above all sights i’ the world. 

Card. Do, and be happy. 25 

[Exit. 

Bos. This fellow doth breed basilisks in’s eyes, 

He’s nothing else but murder; yet he seems 
Not to have notice of the duchess’ death. 

’Tis his cunning : I must follow his example ; 

There cannot be a surer way to trace 
Than that of an old fox. 


30 
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Re-enter Julia. 

Julia. So, sir, you are well met. 

Bos. How now! 

Julia. Nay, the doors are fast enough : 

Now, sir, I will make you confess your treachery. 5 

Bos. Treachery ! 

Julia. Yes, confess to me 
Wiiich of my women ’twas you hired to put 
Love-powder into my drink ? 

Bos. Love-powder ! lO 

Julia. Yes, when I was at Malfi. 

Why should I fall in love with such a face else ? 

I have already suffered for thee so much pain. 

The only remedy to do me good 

Is to kill my longing. 15 

Bos. Sure, your pistol holds 
Nothing but perfumes or kissing-comfits. 

Excellent lady ! 

You have a pretty way on’t to discover 

Your longing. Come, come. Til disarm you, 20 

And arm you thus : yet this is wondrous strange. 

Julia. Compare thy form and my eyes together, 

You'll find my love no such great miracle. 

Now you'll say 

I am wanton : this nice modesty in ladies 25 

Is but a troublesome familiar 
That haunts them. 

Bos. Know you me, I am a blunt soldier. 

Julia. The better : 

Sure, there wants fire where there are no lively sparks 30 
Of roughness. 

Bos. And I want compliment. 
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Jtdia, Why, ignorance 
In courtship cannot make you do amiss, 

If you have a heart to do well. 

Bos. You are very fair. 

Julia. Nay, if you lay beauty to my charge, 5 

I must plead unguilty. 

Bos. Your bright eyes 
Carry a quiver of darts in them sharper 
Than sunbeams. 

Julia. You will mar me with commendation, lo 

Put yourself to the charge of courting me, 

Whereas now I woo you. 

Bos. [Aside.] I have it, I will work upon this creature.— 
Let us grow most amorously familiar : 

If the great cardinal now should see me thus, 15 

Would he not count me a villain ? 

Julia. No ; he might count me a wanton. 

Not lay a scruple of offence on you ; 

For if I see and steal a diamond, 

The fault is not i’ the stone, but in me the thief 20 

That purloins it. I am sudden with you : 

We that are great women of pleasure use to cut off 
These uncertain wishes and unquiet longings, 

And in an instant join the sweet delight 

And the pretty excuse together. Had you been i’ the street, 25 

Under my chamber-window, even there 

I should have courted you. 

Bos. O, you are an excellent lady ! 

Julia. Bid me do somewhat for you presently 
To express I love you. 30 

Bos. I will; and if you love me, 

Fail not to effect it. 

The cardinal is grown wondrous melancholy ; 
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Demand the cause, let him not put you off 

With feigned excuse ; discover the main ground on’t. 

Julia, Why would you know this ? 

Bos. I have depended on him, 

And I hear that he is fall’n in some disgrace 5 

With the emperor : if he be, like the mice 
That forsake falling houses, I would shift 
To other dependance. 

Julia. You shall not need 

Follow the wars : I’ll be your maintenance. lo 

Bos. And I your loyal servant : but I cannot 
Leave my calling. 

Julia. Not leave an ungrateful 
General for the love of a sweet lady ! 

You are like some cannot sleep in feather-beds, 15 

But must have blocks for their pillows. 

Bos. Will you do this ? 

Julia. Cunningly. 

Bos. To-morrow I’ll expect the intelligence. 

Julia, To-morrow ! get you into my cabinet; 20 

You shall have it with you. Do not delay me. 

No more than I do you : I am like one 

That is condemned ; I have my pardon promised. 

But I would see it sealed. Go, get you in : 

You shall see me wind my tongue about his heart 25 

Like a skein of silk. 

[Exit Bosola. 

Re-enter Cardinal. 

Card. Where are you ? 

Enter Servants. 30 

Servants. Here. 

Card. Let none, upon your lives, have conference 
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With the Prince Ferdinand, unless I know it.— 

[Aside.] In this distraction he may reveal 
The murder. 

[Exeunt Servants. 

Yond’s my lingering consumption : 5 

I am weary of her, and by any means 
Would be quit of. 

Julia. How now, my lord ! what ails you ? 

Card. Nothing. 

Julia. O, you are much altered : lo 

Come, I must be your secretary, and remove 
This lead from off your bosom : what’s the matter ? 

Card. I may not tell you. 

Julia. Are you so far in love with sorrow 
You cannot part with part of it ? or think you 15 

I cannot love your grace when you are sad 
As well as merry ? or do you suspect 
I, that have been a secret to your heart 
These many winters, cannot be the same 
Unto your tongue ? 20 

Card. Satisfy thy longing,— 

The only way to make thee keep my counsel 
Is, not to tell thee. 

Julia. Tell your echo this, 

Or flatterers, that like echoes still report 
What they hear though most imperfect, and not me ; 

For if that you be true unto yourself, 

I’ll know. 

Card. Will you rack me ? 

Julia. No, judgment shall 
Draw it from you : it is an equal fault, 

To tell one’s secrets unto all or none. 


30 
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Card. The first argues folly. 

Julia, But the last tyranny. 

Card. Very well : why, imagine I have committed 
Some secret deed which I desire the world 
May never hear of. 5 

Julia. Therefore may not I know it ? 

You have concealed for me as great a sin 
As adultery. Sir, never was occasion 
For perfect trial of my constancy 

Till now : sir, I beseech you— lO 

Card. You’ll repent it. 

Julia. Never. 

Card. It hurries thee to ruin : I’ll not tell thee. 

Be well advised, and think what danger ’tis 
To receive a prince’s secrets : they that do, 15 

Had need have their breasts hooped with adamant 
To contain them. I pray thee, yet be satisfied ; 

Examine thine own frailty ; ’tis more easy 

To tie knots than unloose them : ’tis secret 

That, like a lingering poison, may chance lie 20 

Spread in thy veins, and kill thee seven year hence. 

Julia. Now you dally with me. 

Card. No more; thou shalt know it. 

By my appointment the great Duchess of Malfi 
And two of her young children, four nights since, 25 

Were strangled. 

Julia. O Heaven ! sir, what have you done ! 

Card. How now? how settles this? think you your 
bosom 

Will be a grave dark and obscure enough 
For such a secret ? 

Julia. You have undone yourself, sir. 

Card. Why ? 


30 
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Julia. It lies not in me to conceal it. 

Card. No ? 

Come, I will swear you to’t upon this book. 

Julia. Most religiously. 

Card. Kiss it. 5 

[She kisses the book. 

Now you shall never utter it; thy curiosity 

Hath undone thee : thou’rt poisoned with that book ; 

Because I knew thou couldst not keep my counsel. 

I have bound thee to’t by death. lo 

Re-enter Bosola. 

Bos. For pity-sake, hold ! 

Card. Ha, Bosola ! 

Julia. I forgive you 

This equal piece of justice you have done ; 15 

For I betrayed your counsel to that fellow : 

He overheard it; that was the cause I said 
It lay not in me to conceal it. 

Bos. O foolish woman, 

Couldst not thou have poisoned him ? 20 

Julia. ’Tis weakness, 

T’oo much to think what should have been done. 

I go, 

I know not whither. 

[Dies, 25 

Card. Wherefore com’st thou hither ? 

Bos. That I might find a great man like yourself, 

Not out of his wits as the Lord Ferdinand, 

To remember my service. 

Card, ril have thee hewed in pieces. 30 

Bos. Make not yourself such a promise of that life 
Which is not yours to dispose of. 
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Card, Who placed thee here ? 

Bos. Her lust, as she intended. 

Card. Very well : 

Now you know me for your fellow-murderer. 

Bos. And wherefore should you lay fair marble colours 5 
Upon your rotten purposes to me ? 

Unless you imitate some that do plot great treasons, 

And when they have done, go hide themselves i’ the graves 
Of those were actors in’t ? 

Card. No more ; there is lO 

A fortune attends thee. 

Bos. Shall I go sue to Fortune any longer ? 

’Tis the fool’s pilgrimage. 

Card. I have honours in store for thee. 

Bos. There are many ways that conduct to seeming 15 
honour, 

And some of them very dirty ones. 

Card. Throw to the devil 
Thy melancholy. The fire bums well ; 

What need we keep a stirring oft, and make 20 

A greater smother ? Thou wilt kill Antonio ? 

Bos. Yes. 

Card. Take up that body. 

Bos. I think I shall 

Shortly grow the common bier for churchyards. 25 

Card. I will allow thee sbme dozen of attendants 
To aid thee in the murder. 

Bos. O, by no means. Physicians that apply horse¬ 
leeches to any rank swelling use to cut off their tails, that 
the blood may mn through them the faster : let me have 30 
no train when I go to shed blood, lest it make me have a 
greater when I ride to the gallows. 

Card. Come to me after midnight, to help to remove 
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That body to her own lodging : Til give out 
She died o* the plague; 'twill breed the less inquiry 
After her death. 

Bos, Where’s Castruccio her husband ? 

Card. He’s rode to Naples, to take possession 5 

Of Antonio’s citadel. 

Bos. Believe me, you have done a very happy turn. 

Card. Fail not to come : there is the master-key 
Of our lodging; and by that you may conceive 
What trust I plant in you. lo 

Bos. You shall find me ready. 

[Exit Cardinal. 

O poor Antonio, though nothing be so needful 
To thy estate as pity, yet I find 

Nothing so dangerous ; I must look to my footing : 15 

In such slippery ice-pavements men had need 
To be frost-nailed well, they may break their necks else; 
The precedent’s here afore me. How this man 
Bears up in blood ! seems fearless ! Why, ’tis well : 

Security some men call the suburbs of hell, 20 

Only a dead wall between. Well, good Antonio, 

ril seek thee out; and all my care shall be 

To put thee into safety from the reach 

Of these most cruel biters that have got 

Some of thy blood already. It may be, 25 

ril join with thee in a most just revenge : 

The weakest arm is strong enough that strikes 
With the sword of justice. Still methinks the duchess 
Haunts me : there, there!—’Tis nothing but my melan¬ 
choly, 30 

O Penitence, let me truly taste thy cup. 

That throws men down only to raise them up ! 


[Exit. 
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Scene III .—A Fortification at Milan, 

Enter Antonio cmd Delio. 

Delia, Yond's the cardinal’s window. This fortification 
Grew from the ruins of an ancient abbey ; 

And to yond side o’ the river lies a wall, 5 

Piece of a cloister, which in my opinion 
Gives the best echo that you ever heard, 

So hollow and so dismal, and withal 
So plain in the distinction of our words, 

That many have supposed it is a spirit 10 

That answers. 

Ant, I do love these ancient ruins. 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history : 

And, questionless, here in this open court, 15 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some men lie interred 
Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to’t. 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 

Till doomsday ; but all things have their end : 20 

Churches and cities, which have diseases like to men, 

Must have like death that we have. 

Echo, Like death that we have.” 

Delio, Now the echo hath caught you. 

Ant, It groaned, methought, and gave 25 

A very deadly accent. 

Echo, “ Deadly accent.” 

Ddio, I told you ’twas a pretty one : you may make it 
A huntsman, or a falconer, a musician. 

Or a thing of sorrow. 

Echo, ** A thing of sonow.” 

Ant, Ay, sure, that suits it best. 


30 
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Echo. “ That suits it best.” 

Ant. Tis very like my wife's voice. 

Echo. ” Ay, wife’s voice.” 

Delio. Come, let us walk further from’t. 

I would not have you go to the cardinal’s to-night : 5 

Do not. 

Echo. ” Do not.” 

Delio. Wisdom doth not more moderate wasting sorrow 
Than time : take time for’t; be mindful of thy safety. 

Echo. “ Be mindful of thy safety.” 10 

Ant. Necessity compels me : 

Make scrutiny throughout the passages 
Of your own life, you’ll find it impossible 
To fly your fate. 

Echo. ” O, fly your fate.” 15 

Delio. Hark ! the dead stones seem to have pity on you. 
And give you good counsel. 

Ant. Echo, I will not talk with thee, 

For thou art a dead thing. 

Echo. ” Thou art a dead thing.” 20 

Ant. My duchess is asleep now, 

And her little ones, I hope sweetly : O Heaven, 

Shall I never see her more ? 

Echo. ” Never see her more.” 

Ant. I marked not one repetition of the echo 25 

But that; and on the sudden a clear light 
Presented me a face folded in sorrow. 

Delio. Your fancy merely. 

Ant. Come, I’ll be out of this ague. 

For to live thus is not indeed to live; 30 

It isi a mockery and abuse of life : 

I will not henceforth save m5r8elf by halves ; 

Lose all, or nothing. 
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Delio. Your own virtue save you ! 

I will fetch your eldest son, and second you : 

It may be that the sight of his own blood 

Spread in so sweet a figure may beget 

The more compassion. However, fare you well. 

Though in our miseries Fortune have a part, 

Yet in our noble sufferings she hath none : 

Contempt of pain, that we may call our own. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene IV .—An Apartment in the Cardinal's Palace. 

Enter Cardinal, Pescara, Malatesti, Roderico, and 
Grisolan. 

Card. You shall not watch to-night by the sick prince ; 
His grace is very well recovered. 

Mol. Good my lord, suffer us. 

Card. O, by no means ; 

The noise, and change of object in his eye, 

Doth more distract him : I pray, all to bed ; 

And though you hear him in his violent fit, 

Do not rise, I entreat you. 

Pes. So, sir ; we shall not. 

Card. Nay, I must have you promise 
Upon your honours, for I was enjoined to’t 
By hitnself; and he seemed to urge it sensibly. 

Pes. Let our honours bind this trifle. 

Card. Nor any of your followers. 

Mai. Neither. 

Card. It may be, to make trial of your promise. 

When he’s asleep, myself will rise and feign 
Some of his mad tricks, and cry out for help. 

And feign myself in danger. 
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Mul. If your throat were cutting, 

I’d not come at you, now I have protested against it. 

Card. Why, I thank you. 

Gris. 'Twas a foul storm to-night. 

Rod. The Lord Ferdinand’s chamber shook like an osier. 5 
Md. ’Twas nothing but pure kindness in the devil, 

To rock his own child. 

[Exeunt dl except the Cardinal. 

Card. The reason why I would not suffer these 
About my brother, is, because at midnight 10 

I may with better privacy convey 
Julia’s body to her own lodging. O, my conscience ! 

I would pray now ; but the devil takes away my heart 
For having any confidence in prayer. 

About this hour I appointed Bosola 

To fetch the body : when he hath served my turn. 

He dies. 

[Exit. 


Enter Bosola. 

Bos. Ha ! ’twas the cardinal’s voice ; I heard him name 20 
Bosola and my death. Listen ; I hear one’s footing. 

Enter Ferdinand. 

Ferd. Strangling is a very quiet death. 

Bos. [Aside.] Nay, then, I see I must stand upon my 

guard. 25 

Ferd. What say you to that ? whisper softly ; do you 
agree to’t ? So ; it must be done i’ the dark : the cardinal 
would not for a thousand pounds the doctor should see it. 

[ Exit . 
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Bos. My death is plotted ; here's the consequence of 
murder. 

We value not desert nor Christian breath, 

When we know black deeds must be cured with death. 

Enter Antonio and Servant. 5 

Serv. Here stay, sir, and be confident, I pray : 
ril fetch you a dark lantern. 

[Exit. 

Ant. Could I take him at his prayers, 

There were hope of pardon. lO 

Bos. Fall right, my sword !— 

[Stabs him. 

I’ll not give thee so much leisure as to pray. 

Ant. O, I am gone ! Thou hast ended a long suit 
In a minute. 15 

Bos. What art thou ? 

Ant. A most wretched thing, 

That only have thy benefit in death. 

To appear myself. 

Re-enter Servant mth a lantern. 20 

Serv. Where are you, sir ? 

Ant. Very near my home.—Bosola ! 

Serv. O, misfortune ! 

Bos. Smother thy pity, thou art dead else.—Antonio ! 

The man I would have saved 'bove mine own life ! 25 

We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them.—O good Antonio, 

I’ll whisper one thing in thy dying ear 

Shall make thy heart break quickly ! thy fair duchess and 
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two sweet children— 

Ant. Their very names 
Kindle a little life in me. 

Bos. Are murdered. 

Ant. Some men have wished to die 5 

At the hearing of sad things; I am glad 
That I shall do’t in sadness : I would not now 
Wish my wounds balmed nor healed, for I have no use 
To put my life to. In all our quest of greatness, 

Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, lO 

We follow after bubbles blown in the air. 

Pleasure of life, what is't ? only the good hours 
Of an ague ; merely a preparative to rest. 

To endure vexation. I do not ask 

The process of tny death ; only commend me 15 

To Delio. 

Bos. Break, heart! 

Ant. And let my son fly the courts of princes. 

[Dies. 

Bos. Thou seem’st to have loved Antonio ? 20 

Serv. I brought him hither. 

To have reconciled him to the cardinal. 

Bos. I do not ask thee that. 

Take him up, if thou tender thine own life, 

And bear him where the lady Julia 25 

Was wont to lodge.—O, my fate moves swift; 

I have this cardinal in the forge already ; 

Now ril bring him to the hammer. O direful misprison ! 

I will not imitate things glorious. 

No more than base ; I’ll be mine own example.— 30 

On, on, and look thou represent, for silence, 

The thing thou bear’st. 


[Exeunt. 
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SOENE V.— Another Apaertment in the seme. 

Enter Cardinal, with a book. 

Card. I am puzzled in a question about hell : 

He says, in hell there’s one material fire, 

And yet it shall not bum all men alike. 5 

Lay him by. How tedious is a guilty conscience ! 

When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 

Methinks I see a thing armed with a rake, 

That seems to strike at me. 

Enter Bosola, and Servant bearing Antonio’s body. lo- 

Now, art thou come ? 

Thou look’st ghastly : 

There sits in thy face some great determination 
Mixed with some fear. 

Bos. Thus it lightens into action : 15 

I am come to kill thee. 

Card. Ha !—Help ! our guard ! 

Bos, Thou art deceived ; 

They are out of thy howling. 

Card. Hold ; and I will faithfully divide 20 

Revenues with thee. 

Bos. Thy prayers and proffers 
Are both unseasonable. 

Card. Raise the watch ! we are betrayed ! 

Bos. I have confined your flight : 25 ^ 

I’ll suffer your retreat to Julia’s chamber, 

But no further. 

Card. Help ! we are betrayed ! 

Enter, above, Pescara, Malatesti, Roderigo, and Grisolan, 
Mai. Listen. 

Card. My dukedom for rescue! 


30 
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Rod, Fie upon his counterfeiting ! 

Mai, Why, 'tis not the cardinal. 

Rad, Yes, yes, ’tis he : 

But ril see him hanged ere I’ll go down to him. 

Card. Here’s a plot upon me ; I am assaulted ! I am lost, 5 
Unless some rescue. 

Gris. He doth this pretty well; 

But it will not serve to laugh me out of mine honour. 

Card, The sword’s at my throat! 

Rod. You would not bawl so loud then. 10 

Mai. Come, come, let’s go 
To bed : he told us thus much aforehand. 

Pes. He wished you should not come at him ; but, 
believe’t. 

The accent of the voice sounds not in jest : 13 

ni down to him, howsoever, and with engines 
Force ope the doors. 

[Exit above. 

Rod. Let’s follow him aloof. 

And note how the cardinal will laugh at him. 20 

[Exeunt above, Malatesti, Roderigo, 
and Grisolan. 

Bos. There’s for you first, 

^Cause you shall not unbarricade the door 

To let in rescue. 25 

[Kills the Servant. 

Card. What cause hast thou to pursue my life ? 

Bos. Look there. 

Card. Antonio! 

Bos. Slain by my hand unwittingly. 30 

Pray, and be sudden : when thou killed’st thy sister, 

Thou took’st from Justice her most equal balance. 
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And left her naught but her sword. 

Card. O, mercy ! 

Bos. Now it seems thy greatness was only outward ; 

For thou fall’st faster of thyself than calamity 

Can drive thee. Til not waste longer time ; there ! 5 

[Stabs him. 

Card. Thou hast hurt me. 

Bos. Again ! 

[Stabs him again. 

Card. Shall I die like a leveret, 

Without any resistance ?—Help, help, help ! 

I am slain ! 

Enter Ferdinand. 

Ferd. The alarum ! give me a fresh horse ; 

Rally the vaunt-guard, or the day is lost. 

Yield, yield ! I give you the honour of arms. 

Shake my sword over you ; will you yield ? 

Card. Help me ; I am your brother ! 

Ferd. The devil ! 

My brother fight upon the adverse party ! 

[He wounds the Cardinal, and, in the 
scuffle, gives Bosola his death-wound. 

There flies your ransom. 

Card. O justice! 

I suffer now for what hath former bin : 25 

Sorrow is held the eldest child of sin. 

Ferd. Now you're brave fellows. Caesar's fortune was 
harder than Pompey's; Caesar died in the arms of pros¬ 
perity, Pompey at the feet of disgrace. You both died in 
the field. The pain's nothing : pain many times is taken 30 


10 


15 


20 
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[ActV 


away with the apprehension of greater, as the toothache 
with the sight of the barber that comes to pull it out : 
there's philosophy for you. 

Bas. Now my revenge is perfect.—^Sink, thou main cause 

[Kills Ferdinand. 5 

Of my undoing !—The last part of my life 
Hath done me best service. 

Ferd. Give me some wet hay ; I am broken-winded. 

I do account this world but a dog kennel : 

I will vault credit and affect high pleasures 
Beyond death. 

Bos. He seems to come to himself, 

Now he’s so near the bottom. 

Fefd. My sister, O my sister ! there’s the cause on’t. 
Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 15 

Like diamonds we are cut with our own dust. 

[Dies. 

Card. Thou hast thy payment too. 

Bos. Yes, I hold my weary soul in my teeth ; 

’Tis ready to part from me. I do glory 20 

That thou, which stood’st like a huge pyramid 
Begun upon a large and ample base, 

Shalt end in a little point, a kind of nothing. 

Enter below, Pescara, Malatesti, Roderigo, 

and Grisolan. 25 

Pes. How now, my lord ! 

Mai. O sad disaster ! 

Rod. How comes this ? 

Bos. Revenge for the Duchess of Malfi murdered 
By the Arragonian brethren ; for Antonio 
Slain by this hand ; for lustful Julia 


30 
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Poisoned by this man ; and lastly for myself, 

That was an actor in the main of all 

Much ’gainst mine own good nature, yet i’ the end 

Neglected. 

Pes. How now, my lord ! ^ 

Card. Lxx)k to my brother : 

He gave us these large wounds, as we were struggling 
Here i’ the rushes. And now, I pray, let me 
Be laid by and never thought of. 

[Dies. 10 


Pes. How fatally, it seems, he did withstand 
His own rescue ! 

Mai. Thou wretched thing of blood 
How came Antonio by his death ? 

Bos. In a mist; I know not how : 15 

Such a mistake as I have often seen 
In a play. O, I am gone ! 

We are only like dead walls or vaulted graves. 

That, ruined, yield no echo. Fare you well. 

It may be pain, but no harm, to me to die 20 

In so good a quarrel. O, this gloomy world ! 

In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful mankind live 1 

Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 

To suffer death or shame for what is just : 23 

Mine is another voyage. 

[Dies. 


Pes. The noble Delio, as I came to the palace, 
Told me of Antonio’s being here, and showed me 
A pretty gentleman, his son and heir. 


30 
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Enter Delio and Antonio’s Son. 

Mai, O sir, you come too late! 

Delia. I heard so, and 

Was armed for’t, ere I came. Let us make noble use 
Of this great ruin ; and join all our force 
To establish this young hopeful gentleman 
In’s mother’s right. These wretched eminent things 
Leave no more fame behind ’em, than should one 
Fall in a frost, and leave his print in snow ; 

As soon as the sun shines, it ever melts, 

Both form and matter. I have ever thought 
Nature doth nothing so great for great men 
As when she’s pleased to make them lords of truth : 
Integrity of life is fame’s best friend, 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 


[ActV 


5 


10 


15 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT I 

[This act, comprising a single scene,* is devoted to what is 
technically called the exposition—^the part of a drama in which 
most of the dramatis personae are introduced and the expired 
events, pertinent toi the action of the play, are suggestively nar¬ 
rated. Here the dramatist has adopted a simple device of making 
Antonio describe the character of all the important dramatis per¬ 
sons in the play—^Bosola, the CardSnal, Ferdinand and the 
Duchess. Their portraits are thoroughly drawn ; nothing is left 
to the imagination of the sp)ectators. More artistic and impressive 
method is usually adopted in introducing the characters than the 
one which is adopted here ; but Webster’s! dramatic art is simple 
and straightforward to the extent of appearing naive and some¬ 
times even childish. But in the later portion of the scene the 
manner in which he has introduced the main source of conflict— 
the opposition of the two brothers to the re-marriage of the 
Duchess and her equally determined course of action in the 
matter—is dramatically depicted. Similarly, Antonio’s description 
of every character is, in the same scene, excellently endorsed by 
the behaviour of the characters concerned About Antonio—^the 
chief spokesman—we are informed everything in two lines, with 
which the Cardinal is made to summarise his character. The 
thumbnail sketch of the Duchess, which Antonio draws, and the 
passing remark of the Cardinal about Antonio’s upright character, 
make it dear the intention of the dramatist to deviate from the 
source of his plot. In Painter’s version of the story, which is 


* The Quartos divide this act into two scenes: but the Text, 
followed in preparing this edition, is of Dyce’s eclition, which, in 
its turn, follows the Folio Text. (See note on p, 4, 1. 11.) 
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the source of the plot of the play, the Duchess is a wanton widow, 
who “fantasies in the night”, ....“upon discourse of her 
appetites.” It is only on second thoughts that ” she did set 
her mind on Antonio or fantasy to marry him.” So also in the 
Painter s narrative Antonio is little better than a presumptuous 
upstart, and the brothers are shown to be the champions of 
family honour, and only later they become assassins. This very 
first scene, thus testifies to Webster’s clear perception of the 
possibilities of the original story and the necessity of shaping it 
to the needs of his dramatic conceptions. 

In the last portion of this scen6 the dramatist straightway 
plunges into the action of the play, when contrary to her brother’s 
injunction the Ehichess secretly accepts Antonio as her husband.] 


P. 1, 1. 14. qidts : frees. 

P. 1, 1. 16. which : i.e. which action ; but Professor Vaughan 
takes the antecedent to be ‘ place ’ and Professor Sampson 
' persons.’ 

P. 2, 1. 11. court-gall : a gall is an excrescence produced by 
insects on trees, especially on oak. Court-gall means a person, 
that hangs on the court, being injurious to the court, upon which 
he sponges, and thereby becomes dangerous to others, (cf. Oak- 
gall). 

P. 2, 1. 14. lecherous : debaucherous. 

P. 2, 1. 25. I into the galleys : galley means a fiat vessel, 
using sails and oars. Slaves and persons, captured in war, were 
employed to row in galleys, (cf. Galley-slave). What Bosola 
means is that he was captured in some battle and was employed 
as a galley-slave. 

P. 2, 1. 30. dog-days : days during which the dog-star is in 
the ascendant. They were supposed to bring calamities to those 
who happen to be under its influence. 

P. 3, 1. 12. panders ; persons who minister to evil designs. 

P. 3, 1. 15. Tantalus etc. : a son of Zeus, described as a King 
of Lydia. He is represented as punished in Hell with an intense 
thirst and placed upto his chin in a pool of water, which receded 
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when he attempted to drink from it, while a bough, laden with 
fruits, hung above his head but it withdrew from his hand. 

P. 3, 1. 21. ring etc. : a rough sport in which a rider, gallop¬ 
ing full speed, tried to carry off a ring, suspended on a post. 

P. 3, 1. 25. action etc. : quibbling on the word “ action The 
word action is used second time to connote war. 

P. 4, 1. 11. Early Quartos begin the second scene here. 

P, 5, 1. 12. like the children of Ismael all in tents : the nomadic 
Jews lived in tents. There is pun on the word ‘ tent ’. The tent 
is made of canvas, hence the second meaning of cotton-wool or 
lint, useld for bandaging wounds is attributed to it. 

P. 5, 1. 17. gennet : horse (usually used in reference to Span- 
nish horses of a particular pedi^ee—Dyce.)) 

P. 5, 1. 20. Pliny s opinion : it refers to a statement made by 
Pliny in his ‘ Natural History.' 

P. 5, 1. 21. ballased : ballasted or freighted. 

P. 6, 1. 14. the Grecian Horse : the huge wooden horse, in 
which the Greek heroes hid themselves and came out of their 
hiding, when the horse was drawn into the City of Troy by the 
Trojans, who, then, were massacred by the Greek heroes. 

P. 7, 1. 1. Hercules etc. : He was a son of Zeus and Alcemena. 
His step-mother, Hera, carried on incessant intrigues to destroy 
him ; for instance, when he was only an infant she sent two 
serpents to devour him, but he seized them and crushed them 
with his hands. The reference here is to the series of ingenious 
intrigues to which he was subjected by Hera. 

P. 7, 1. 2. intelligencers : spies. 

P. 8, 1. 9. galliard : A lovely dance. 

P. 8, 1. 20. wire-drawer : so prolific as to become tedious. 

P. 9, 1. 2. the provisorship : the office-holder of provisions. 

P. 9, 1. 9. leaguer : ‘ camp \ A Flemish word that was in* 
troduced in the 17th century literature. 

P. 9, 1. 12. earaches : coaches. 

P. 9, 1. 17. entertain : make use of. 

P. 10„ 1. 3. oblique : not straight, and therefore evil. 
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P. 10, 1. 4. physiognomy : science of judging character from 
features of face or from the form of body. 

P. 10, 1. 7, cozens : deceives; beguiles {into doing). 

P. 10, 1. 23. rides post : rides very fast. 

P. 10, 1. 26. haviour : behaviour. 

P. 11, 1. 2. familutr : a demon attendant on a witch. 

P. 11, 1. 25. candies : coats with sugar. 

P. 11, 1. 26. oomplimcntal : '‘ornamental.” 

P. 12, 1. 21. luxurious : sensual. 

P. 12, IL 24-25. Their Livers are . Laban's sheep : Liver 

was supposed to stimulate amorous passion and as a seat of Love. 

F. 12, 1. 32. Motion : “ resolve.” 

P. 13, 1. 12. Vulcan’s engine : Vulcan is God of Fire and patron 
of metal-workers in the classical mythology. Here the reference 
is to the net, prepared by him to catch Mars and Venus. The 
latter, who was given to him as wife, was unfaithful to him, 
being enamoured of Mars. 

P. 14, 1. 2. Poniard : dagger. 

P. 14, 1. 5. Visor : movable part of the helmet covering the 
face. 

P. 14, 1. 7. lamprey : eel-like pseudo-fish. 

P. 14, 1. 24. I winked etc. : married by taking imtiative and 
by encouraging a man toi court her. It may also mean, ” (i) 
chose a husband with my eyes shut, or (ii) chose in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

P. 14, 1. 30. ingenious : ingenuous. 

P. 17, 1. 1. starling : a bird of blackish-brown colour, possess¬ 
ing imitative powers. 

P. 17, 1. 4. sovereign : supreme. 

P. 17, 1. 11. saucy : impudent. 

P. 17, 1. 30. aim : ” guess.” 

P. 18, 1. 20. equivocates : to use ambiguous words to conceal 
real intention. 

P. 18, 1. 30. alabaster : slab of lime; (maible). 
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P. 19, 1. 9. Quietus est : A technical term meaning that 
accounts have been examined and found correct. 

P. 19, 1. 26. Per verba presenti: the exact phrase is Per verba 
de presenti. “ A marriage thus contracted by the man and woman, 
in a form of words relating to present, not to future, was legally 
valid in England upto the year 1753.” 

P. 19, 1. 28. Gordian : Gordian knot was considered to be 
beyond the power of anybody to untie. It is only by violence 
that Alexander cut it with a sword. The Duchess prays that 
they should not be separated, thus being inseparably joined by 
marriage. 

P. 19, 1. 32. quickening : stimulating with spiritual life and 
vigour. 

P. 20, 1. 13. conceit : thought; idea. 

P. 20, 1. 19. The tale of Alexander etc. : the reference is to 
a ballad, that tells the story of two faithful friends. Alexander 
and Lodwick, were so similar in features, as could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, when seen at a distance. Lodwick 
married the Princess of Hungaria, in Alexander’s name. On the 
marriage bed he separated her from him by keeping a naked sword 
between them to avoid the chance of being unfaithful to his 
friend. 


ACT II 

[Scene I. The action in this scene takes place some nine to 
ten months after the marriage of the Duchess with Antonio. Even 
Bosola, who has been acting as a spy of the brothers in the 
court of the Ehichess, knows nothing about it; and only suspects 
some “ mischief ”, when he sees the Duchess, with the signs of 
advanced pregnancy. The first part of the! scene, where Bosola, 
in his characteristic mood, is found rziiling against fashions of 
women, is of little consequence to the dramatic action; only it 
further reveals the queer traits in Bosola's mental make-up. The 
scene ends with definite information about the approaching time 
of the Ehichess’ delivery, for which Antonio and Delio are found 
preparing. 

Scene II. It is a short scene, in which we learn that a son is 
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born to the Duchess and the ingenious plot whereby Antonio 
tries to keep it a secret follows at the end. 

Scene III. This is one of the important scenes, which gives 
turn to the action of the plot and complication follows. Antonio 
who cleverly manages to keep the birth of a child secret, by a 
singular mistake betrays the secret to Bosola, who picks up the 
paper, which Antonio inadvertently drops, and upon which the 
child's nativity was calculated. Bosola’s declaration to convey 
the information, thus obtained, to his masters, who were in 
Rome, makes us eagerly anticipate the future developments. 

Scene IV. It is one of the minor scenes, that prepares us 
to witness the next scene of passionate outbursts. It, neverthe¬ 
less, reveals to us one of the secret pages in the life of the 
Cardinal. The diverse, shameless, mean stages in the history 
of illicit amour of Julia and the Cardinal are suggestively narrated 
with compact dramatic force and keenness of insight into the 
character of depraved persons. The Cardinal's cynicism and 
shamelessness are forcibly revealed with economy and poignancy. 
At the end Delio’s surmise that Antonio must have been be¬ 
trayed prepares us for the next scene. 

Scene V. This another important scene that further compli¬ 
cates the plot is very cleverly managed, both in the complication 
of the events and in the delineation of the character of the 
two brothers. The cool, cold, callous Cardinal and the more 
volatile but weak-willed Ferdinand leave an indelible impression of 
their character upon our mind. The latter’s determination to 
“ fix his sister in the general eclipse ” generates curiosity about 
the Duchess’ fate.l 


P. 21, 1. 6. main : principal or most important. 

P. 21, 1. 8. night-cap etc. : night-cap was worn during the 
day instead of a wig. 

P. 21, 1. 26. the prime-night-caps : it appears that the term 
means unpopular bullies and politicians. According to Vaughan 
it means lawyers. 

P. 21, 1. 21. roaring hoys etc. : a term used in the 16th and the 
17th centuries to denote hooligans, who often disturbed the cities 
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by rioting. Their riotous behaviour was more due to starvation 
than to the fact of their being well-fed. 

P. 22, 1. 4. scurvy jcice-physic : cosmetics used to improve the 
face which is disfigured by diseased state of blood. 

P. 22, 1. 7. a lady in France etc. : critics trace the origin of 
this passage to Florio’s translation of Montaigne. I, xl. 

P. 22, 1. 12. careening : laying of a ship on one side for repairs. 

P. 22, 1. 12. morphetued : ulcerated." 

P. 22, 1. 13. disembogue : discharge. It properly means the 
flow of a river into the sea , here it means discharge of water 
from a leaking ship in a dock. 

P. 22, 1. 14. there's rough-cast plastic : “ I am plastering 
you with the rough language, your face painting deserves." 

P. 22, 1. 18. spawn : eggs. 

P. 22, 1. 21. 1 would sooner eat .your fastings : " persons 
suffering from plague were treated by applying hot bricks to the 
feet and then a live pigeon cut into two parts." 

P. 22, 1. 24. foaUcloth : house for a horse or a mule. 

P. 23, 1. 17. pukes : " most probably means dark-coloured" 
(Dyce). 

P. 23, 1. 17. seethes : enlarges. 

P. 23, 1, 18. teeming blue : blue like the eyes of a pregnant 
woman. 

P. 23, 1. 23. apricocks : apricots. Orange-coloured stone-fruit 
allied to plum. The Elizabethan form is more similar to the 
original Arabic albaricoque. 

P. 23, 1. 2. tether : quarto reading is tetter, which means 
" scrab ", " scurf ". 

P. 25, 1. 4. a litter : a frame-work with a couch for transport¬ 
ing the sick and wounded. 

P. 25, 1. 12. mother : hysterics. 

P. 26, 1. 27. bawd farthingales : indecent hooped petticoats. 

P. 26, 1. 29. springal cutting caper : infant jumping about. 

P, 28, 1. 3. techiness : " crossness." 

P. 29, 1. 4. the posterns : back doors. 
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P. 29, 1. 15. a Switzer : (Archaic for) a Swiss. 

P. 30, 1. 17. black guard : the drupes in a great house-hold 

P. 31, 1. 13. set a figure for*s nativity : “ make an astrological 
calculation of the fortune attending his birth."' 

P. 31, 1. 21. have part of it : “ learn something about it.” 

P. 32, 1. 18. question : investigation. 

P. 32, 11. 16-17. Setting a figure. . .jewels : (He has been 
making) a horoscope to direct him to find out the thief of the 
Duchess’ jewels.” 

P. 33, 1. 11. you libel well. Sir, etc. : This part of the dialogue 
is not quite dear. Aimotators explain it as follows :— “ Here 

Antonio hands the paper containing the calculations concerning 
the theft of the jewels to Bosola, and orders him to copy it. 
Bosola refuses, offering to sign it when copied by Antonio, and 
so braving the imputations, that Antonio has cast upon him. 
Antonio, in going out, drops another paper containing the horos¬ 
cope of the new-born infant. Bosola observes the mistake and 
takes the dark la|ntem saying, ‘ some of your help, false friend,' 
—to look for the paper.” (libel — to write, engross.) 

P. 34, 1. 5. The Lord of the first house : Saturn ; a planet of 

evil omen. 

P. 34, 1. 6. Combust : within fifteen degrees of the sun. 

P. 34, 1. 7. mars : another planet of evil omen. 

P. 34, \. 7. m a human sign : one of the signs of the Zodiac 
symbolised by human form ; for instance Virago. 

P. 34, 11. 7-8. the tail of a Dragon : a malevolent sign of the 
Zodiac. 

P. 34, 1. 8. the eighth house : ” the house of death.” 

P. 34, 1. 10. precise : straightforward in conduct. 

P. 34, 1. 11. bawd : procurer. 

P. 35, 1. 20. that fantastic glass : It refers to Gallileo’s teles¬ 
cope. It was first exhibited in 1609. 

P. 35, 1. 31. cuckold : husband of an unfaithful woman. 

P. 36,1. 2. melancholy perch : metaphorically it means unhappy 
domestic life. 

P. 37, 1. 2. prelate : a high dignitary in the Church. 
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P. 37, 1. 24. cassia : inferior kind of cinnamon. 

P. 37, 1. 26. seethe't in cullises : old receipt-books advised the 
use of pieces of gold as an ingredient in making of savoury meat 
soup for the sick. {Ctdlis : thin soup.) 

P. 38, 1. 23. a mandrake : a poisonous plant with emetic and 
narcotic prop)erties, with root, thought to resemble human form 
and to shriek when plucked. 

P. 38, 1. 25. I am grawn mad with it : the shrieks of a man¬ 
drake were believed to cause death or madness, Cf. Romeo and 
Juliet IV. iu. 47-48. 

“ And shrieks, like mandrake loin out of the earth. 

That living mortals hearing them, run mad.” 

P. 38. she^s loose i* the hilts: '‘incontinent”; debaucherous. 

P. 39, I. 5. conveyances : “ artifices ”, to satisfy her lust. 

P. 39, 1. 11. rhubarb : a strong purgative made from a Chinese 
plant. 

P. 39, 1. 12. choler : one of the four humours which were be¬ 
lieved to govern human mind, Choler denotes anger. Ferdinand 
wants a strong purge to get rid of his anger, because it was be¬ 
lieved in those days that passion was due to excessive bile in the 
liver. 

P. 39, 1. 27. balsamum : artificial oily or resinous ointment, 
used as a soothing balm ; figuratively it means any healing or 
soothing agency. 

P. 39, 1. 28. cupping-glass : glasses used to bleed a person. 

P. 40, 11. 4-5. to place woman's heart . left side : it was 

supposed to be a sign of folly. “ A wise man's heart is at his ri^t 

hand ; but a fool’s heart at his left.” Ecclisiastes X. 2. 

P. 40, 1. 8. bulrush : a tall kind of marshy plant (variety of 
cane). 

P. 40, 1. 19. quoit the sledge : throws the hammer. 

P. 41, 1. 3. rupture : “ breaking forth into passion.” 

P. 41, 1. 17. ventage : loophole ; air-hole. 

P. 41, 1. 21. cw/ftsi: thin soup. 

P. 41, 1. 31. iix her in general eclipse : It may mean (i) ‘‘ plunge 
her in darkness” or (ii) make her disappear permanently; des¬ 
troy her. 
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ACT III 

[Scene I. The action of the scene takes place some three years 
after the marriage of the Duchess with Antcteuo. The reason, 
on account of which the brothers were inactive for some two years, 
after their getting the information about the birth of the first child 
of the Ehichess, is nowhere explained. It seems that the brothers 
were too involved in other political affairs to intrigue against 
the EKichess. This fact is suggested in the third scene of this 
act, wherein Pescara casually refers to “ some falling out among 
the Cardinals.” That they were inactive until two more children 
were born to the Duchess, greatly strains the sense of probability, 
without doubt. But this gap of two years is not felt, as it does 
not actually interrupt the sequence of the action ; attention not 
being distracted with' some other incidents, unrelated to it. The 
lapse of some two years is only suggested by the addition of 
two more children to Antonio's family. 

Ferdinand’s crafty character and meanness of spirit are well 
impressed upon us in the scene. He misleads the Duchess into 
a false sense of security in order to trap her easily into the net, 
he had spread for her. The irony of circumstances is skilfully 
depicted, when the Duchess, deceived by the assurance of Ferdi¬ 
nand, who cunningly says, 

.. .Go, be safe 
In your own innocency, 

is made to think that the ” deadly air was purged Before she 
has scarcely breathed the sigh of relief, Ferdinand is made to 
reveal his deadly plan in his characteristic manner : 

Her guilt treads on 
Hot burning coulters. 

His plot to ” force confession from her ” is disclosed in the latter 
portion of the scene. But the dramatist skilfully screens the full 
import of Ferdinand’s deadly plot. 

Scene II. This scene, which opens with a sweet, serene emo¬ 
tion of love, spiced with delicate wit and humour, later ripens 
to tender pathos and ends with a hectic out-burst of passion, 
and threats, followed by dexterous counter-action. The Duchess 
deeply impresses us with her various qualities of the head and 
heart; so also more light is thrown upon Bosnia’s character— 
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his fine judgment of men and situations, the hardness of his con¬ 
science, and determination to follow evil, with a clear perception 
thereof, as a matter of necessity. He worms himself into the 
confidence of the Duchess and draws out the full information 
about her secret marriage, and then unscrupulously utilises it 
to advance his self-interest (so he is led to believe for the time 
being) without the least hesitation, though he is fully conscious 
of its evil import. 

“ A politician is the devil’s quilted anvil, 

He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 
Are never heard.” 

AVhy should he feel any remorse for this diabolical duplicity, 
when, in the light of his experience, he knows that the affairs in 
human world are determined not on moral grounds but on the 
sense of self-interest, 

.every quality i’ the world 

Prefers but gain or commendation . 

Scene III. The scene changes to Rome, where, we find, the 
courtiers describing the two brothers. The opinions that they 
entertain about the two brothers evince nothing but deep-seated 
hatred for them ; yet none of them has the courage to expose 
them. The intriguing atmosphere of the court, which Webster 
detests, is suggestively, yet fully, brought home to us. The plans 
of the brothers to handicap the Duchess and Antonio are further 
revealed to us, but the purpose of the military preparations, 
which Ferdinand orders at the end of the scene, is as vague as 
it is unexpected. Perhaps in the light of the subsequent events, 
Ferdinand had to change his plan of capturing Antonio and the 
Duchess by force. Incidentally a sidelight is thrown upon one 
of the many facets in Bosnia’s character—^his queer scholarship, 
on account of which he had earned the fame as a ” speculative 
man ” in Padua. 

Scene IV. This is one of the spectacular scenes, meant more 
for stage effect than for the advancement of the dramatic action. 
The Elizabethan’s love of spectacles and gorgeous scenes and 
ceremonials is well revealed in this scene. The dumb-show (accom¬ 
panied, perhaps, with back-ground music) was loved by the 
Elizabethan audience. The instalment of the Cardinal in the 
military profession and the banishment of the Duchess and 
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Antonio from the State of Ancona are of little consequence to 
the plot; though it must be admitted that owing to the banish¬ 
ment they had to think immediately about the next asylum. 

Scene V. The action in this scene gives a definite turn to 
the course of the plot. The separation of Antonio along with 
their eldest son from the Duchess, ^^ho plans their flight to 
Milan and the subsequent capture of the EHichess by Bosola^ 
under Ferdinand’s orders, deepens the tragic gloom and we see 
the inevitable doom towards which the course of action is fast 
tending. The fable of salmon and dog-fish that comes at the 
end, vitiates, to a degree, the dramatic tension, yet it finely 
rounds off the indomitable character of the Duchess. The fable 
is less undramatic than the one, which Ferdinand is made to 
narrate, about Reputation, Love and Death, in the previous part 
of this act. ((II, ii). Not only does it break the dramatic con¬ 
tinuity of the passionate outburst, but also it is not in keeping 
with the character of Ferdinand. He is too foolish and frenzied to 
be so wise as to remember aptly the fable and its full import]. 


P. 42, 1. 10. feeder of pedigrees : one who keeps the ancestral 
line of the family unbroken by giving birth to many children. 

P. 43, 1. 11. what censure they : “ What is their judgment ? " 

P. 43, 11. 12-13. to infinite purchase the left hand way : “ They 
note that I am acquiring great wealth and suggest that it is not 
gained honestly.” 

P. 44, 1. 9. PasquiVs paper bullets : ” lampoons or satirical 
attacks, affixed to a public place.” (Pasquino was a fifteenth- 
Century cobbler satirist. The word pasquinade has come to mean 
a lamipoon affixed to a public place because, in Rome, on the 
statue of Pasquino, Latin satires were annually pasted.) 
Pasquil’s = Pasquin’s. 

P. 44, 1. 20. coulters : iron blades fixed in front of shares in 
a plough. 

P. 45, 1. 8. gulleries : ” deceptions.” 

P- 45, 1. 9. mountebanks : quacks. 

P. 45, 1. 13. lenitive : soothing but insidious or crafty. 
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P. 46, 1. 18. ‘ lord of misrule * : jocular allusion to the mock 
Lord, who presided over the Christmas revels. 

P 47, 1. 13. Daphne : the nymph Daphne v^as the daughter 
of the Thessalian river-God, Peneus. Apollo was so fascinated 
by her that he pursued her and when he was about to overtake 
her, in response to her prayers, she was transformed into a laurel 
—thereafter it became a favourite tree of the gods, peevish — 
foolish. 

P. 47, 1. 14. Syrinx : she was an Arcadian nymph, who being 
pursued by Pan, jumped into the river Landon, and was after¬ 
wards changed into a reed, at her own request. 

P. 47, I. 15. Anaxarete : She was a maiden of Cypress, whose 
lover, Iphis, being coldly treated by her, hanged himself at her 
door. Venus being enraged by her pride and indifference turned 
her into a stone. 

P. 47, 1. 24. this was Paris*s case : Trojan Prince with whom 
Hellen eloped. 

P. 47, 1. 28. motion : used in the sense of “ image" or 

picture 

P. 48, 1. 2. hard-favoured : ugly. 

P. 48, 1. 19. arras : white powder, probably it was made of 
orris-root. 

P. 48, 1. 28, consent to be your gossips : promise to be the 
god-i>arents of your children. 

P. 49, 1. 25. a basilisk : a fabulous creature, whose terrible 
eyes, when fixed in a stare upon anyone, wrought the death of 
its victim, 

P. 49, 1. 27. confederacy : perhaps it means “ conspiracy " here. 

P. 50, 1. 8. lecher : debauchee. 

P. 50, 1. 15. paraquito : a kind of bird that cleverly imitates 
human speech. 

P. 51, 1. 16. shook hands with reputation : “ bade farewell to 
your good name.” 

P. 53, 1. 22. engimus : of machinery i.e. swift. 

P. 53, 1. 22. Runs upon enginous wheels : i.e. is rapidly leaving 
us. 
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P. 53, 1. 23. periods : periodic or long sentences. 

P. 53, 1. 25. Magnanima menzogna : a noble lie. The phrase 
appears in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (II, xxii) a^d refers to 
the heroic fraud of Safronia. 

P. 54, 1. 4. quietus : certificate to testify that the accounts are 
examined and found correct. 

P. 55, 1. 3. pig's head gaping etc. : Antonio is damned as a 
miserly Jew and to prove this allegation the officer refers to his 
dislike for a dressed head of a pig, with an apple in its mouth 
—that was the fashion to serve it on the table. (Rf. to The 
Merchant of Venice IV, i). 

P. 55, 1. 16. and the chippings .... scour his gold chain : 
The officer implies that Antonio goes from the office of the 
stewardship with enough wealth, which he robbed from the store-^ 
room {buttery fly), whereby he will be able to maintain him^ 
self in the same dignity as when he was holding the office, the 
badge of which was the gold chain, {to scorn his\ gold chain — 
to brighten his gold chain, that denoted his status, i.e., to retain 
his former digjnity). 

N. B.—From the line 20 on p. 55 to the line 4 on p. 57, 
though the dialogue is printed in the verse-form, following 
the text of Dyce’s edition, the blank verse being very irregular, 
it reads more easily as prose. Some editions print this portion 
as prose. 

P. 55, 11. 31-32. flatterers dissemble .. their lies : flatterers 
pretend that the kings have no vices and the kings pretend that 
the flatterers tell no lies. 

P. 56, 1. 3. Pluto, the god of riches : it should be Plutus. The 
story referred to appears in Bacon’s Essay Of Riches. 

P. 56, 1. 9. scuttles : short, hurried runs. 

P. 56, 1. 30. the Bermoothes : the Bermudas. 

P. 57, 1. 15. seminary : monastic school ; here it means a holy 
sanctuary of rest and peace. 

P. 57, 1. 16. tmbeneficed : not depending upon church-living,, 
therefore, free to appreciate an unorthodox but virtuous act. 

P. 57, 1. 26. curious engine : curious here means, clever, cun¬ 
ning. Hand that raised a man from a low position like an engine^ 
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P. 58, 1. 11. Lady Loretto : In the Painter the suggestion 
comes from Cariola. But Webster has made it more effective by 
making Bosola suggest it. Throughout the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries Lady Loretto was a very popular shrine. 

P. 58, 1. 19. Lucca : Baths of Lucca, in Italy, were famous 
in those days. 

P. 58, 1. 29. quitted anvil : because it does not give out any 
sound. {quUted : i e., muffled). 

P. 59, 1. 3. Prefers : produces. 

P. 59, 1. 11. the emperor : i.e. Charles V. 

P. 59, 11. 15-16. Marquis of Pascara Lannoy : the Comman¬ 
der of the Imperial army, that defeated France in 1525, at the 
battle of Pavia. This is an anachronism. Webster, it seems, 
followed Painter without paying heed to the historical events. 

P. 59, 1. 20, Plot : here it means “ plan.'’ 

P, 59, 1. 30. leaguer : “ camp.” 

P. 60, I. 20. sumpter-cloth : beautiful ornamental cloth put 
on backs of horses for ceremonial purposes. (Count Malatesti 
is fit for show, like the sumpter-cloth, which is used to cover 
a horse, which graces a ceremonial procession). 

P. 60, 1. 32. Hercules : Hero of prodigious strength in the 
Greek Mythology. He is described to carry a club in his hand. 

P. 60, 1. 32. Achilles : The Greek hero in Iliad ; he fought 
with Hector who was a Trojan Prince. 

P. 61, 1. 6. salamander : spirit supposed to live in fire. 

P. 61, 1. 9. Michael Angelo : a well-known renaissance Artist, 
whose paintings, decorating the walls of Italian churches are 
famous for the beauty of human form. 

P. 61, 11. 5-25. All these lines best illustrate Webster’s un¬ 
canny power of making abstract ideas concrete. His natural 
tendency to refer to strange and dismal aspects in life and nature 
is also well illustrated. His reference to salamander, foul por¬ 
poise, deadly cannon, pangs of death, witches and their charms, 
leprosy etc., are best examples of his tendency. 

P. 62, 1. 26. The song is not Webster’s according to the note- 
in the (^arto of 1623. 
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P. 64, 1. 25. buntings : a spedes of bird, usually found in 
•corn-fields. 

P. 69, 1. 3. Charon : Ferryman, conveying souls across Styx, 
a river, that is supposed to exist between earth and Hades 
according to Greek mythology. 

ACT IV 

[This act marks the climax of the action, which is cleverly 
ordered, so as to lead by slow degrees of torture and persecution 
to the colossal atrocity in which two women and two children are 
stifled to death by paid assassins. The climax is reached with the 
murders, perpetrated in cold blood. But even after the end of the 
Duchess the interest is maintained in the continuation of the action 
by the sudden reversion of Bosola, who becomes the avowed 
avenger of the crime, in which, much against his conscience, he 
was the chief actor. Not less interesting is the frenzied remorse, 
which Ferdinand is made to feel, when the full import of his 
criminal persecution of the Ehichess is realized by him at the 
sight of her dead body. This sudden change, that comes over 
the agent and the instrument of the crime, left a scope for further 
development of the action, the dramatic necessity of which be¬ 
comes inevitable, owing to the curiosity, roused in the minds of 
the spectators, by the decision of Bosola to speed to Milan, and 
do there something worthy of his dejection. Besides this trans¬ 
formation of Bosola to his better self, which at times revealed 
itself in occasional flashes, especially when he is shown probing 
deep into his conscience, had to be given full scope to achieve 
the unity of character. Secondly the moral purpose, which lay 
in depicting the retribution, that dogged the criminals, would 
have remained unfulfilled. The skilful end of the fourth act, 
which makes us look forth for the extension of the action, even 
after the terrible end of the Duchess, is a great testimony to Web¬ 
ster’s dramatic skill. At the close of the fourth act he very 
cleverly shifts the centre of interest from the Duchess’ fate to 
that of Bosola and Ferdinand and the remaining characters, with 
whom their fate is now linked. The addition of the fifth act can 
be justified on this ground,* though it must be admitted that 


See the Introduction, pp. xv-xviii. 
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the unity of action suffers to some extent, by the addition. Never¬ 
theless “ the unity of subject, and, to some extent, notably in case 
of Bosola, the unity of character, are preserved/' 

Ini either scenes of this act as Lamb observes, upon horror s 
head, horrors accumulate.” It is a terrible spectacle, relieved 
only by majestic fortitude of the Duchess, whose innate nobility 
and calm demeanour stands out in bold relief, against the blur¬ 
red back-ground of atrocities, perpetrated with inhuman callous¬ 
ness and devilish ingenuity. No doubt the over-working of the 
machinery of persecution and the over-emphasis upon the physi¬ 
cal rather than upon the mental anguish, vitiate the higher tragic 
import of the dramatic action. The artificial bodies of Antonio 
and his children (it should be of the eldest son only because the 
other two were with the Duchess) and the dead man’s hand 
with the ring, which Ferdinand gives to the Duchess in dark, 
appear extremely melo-dramatic. That is why Hazlitt observes 
that the incident ” exceeds the just bounds of poetry and 
tragedy.” The scene of the mad-house and the obscene, inco¬ 
herent talk of the madmen is equally inappropriate to the tragic 
grandeur of the two scenes. These few exceptions apart, the 
whole of the fourth act is unsurpassed in dramatic skill and 
power. Lamb with his unfailing judgment, observes, ” To move 
a horror skilfully, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to 
wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop and then step in 
with a mortal instrument to take its last forfeit : this only a 
Webster can do.”] 


P. 72, 1. 9. taper : candle. 

P. 73, 1. 3. too much t the light : ” conspicuous ” ; perhaps 

there is a quibbling on the word light ” which also means 

” wanton.” 

P. 72^ 1. 24. traverse : side scene, curtain. 

P. 74, 11. 2-4. my picture .... foiU dunghill : the reference 

is to the malignant charm, whereby a person was supposed to 
receive injury perpetrated upon his image, made of wax. 

P. 74, 11. 13-15. Portia _ of a loving wife : Portia, wife of 

Marcus Brutus, committed suicide by burning herself, when she 
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learnt that the cause of her husband was doomed on the battle¬ 
field. 

P. 76, 1. 5. shes plagued in art : she is tortured by the exhi¬ 
bition of the artificial bodies of her husband and the child. 

P. 76, 1. 26. to the full o* the moon : full moon is supposed 
to exercise extreme influence upon madness. 

P. 77, I. 3. by my intelligence : by my having acted as a spy. 

P. 77, 1. 16. consort : assembly of musicians, here it is said 

ironically. 

P. 77, 1. 30. durance : endurance, suffering. 

P. 79, 1. 5. imposthume : “ abscess.” 

P. 79, 11. 13-14. an English tailor etc. : satirical reference to 
the habit of the Elizabethans to imitate fashions in all countries. 
fCf. The Merchant of Venice, I, ii). 

P. 79, 1. 18. excellent knave in the grain : play on the double 

sense of “in grain”, (i) in com; (ii) an ingrained knave, 

knavery being in his very texture, 

P. 80, 1. 8. perspective : “ telescope.” 

P. 80, 1. 22. woodcock : bird supposed to be without brain. 

P. 80, 1. 25. Greek is turned Turk : i.e. become infidel. 

P. 80, 1. 26. Helvetian translation : It, in all probability, refers 

to the Coverdale's trginslation of the Bible, first printed at 
Zurich in 1535. According to some the reference is to the Geneva 
Bible published in 1560. 

P. 81, 1. 10. pared the deviVs nails : It was a stock incident 
in Morality plays, 

P. 81, 1. 13. Possets : drink made of hot milk curdled with 
ale or wine. 

P. 81, 1. 32. scdvatory : “ a box to keep ointment.” 

P. 81, 1. 32. mummy : a substance distilled from a mummy or 

man's flesh supposed to have medicinal properties. 

P. 81, 1. 32. crudded : “ curded.” 

P. 83, 1. 7. a charnel: a house in which dead bodies or bones 
are kept. 

P. 83, 1. 19. the common bell-^man : a person who was ap¬ 
pointed to deliver a solemn exhortation to prisoners before their 
execution. 
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P. 83, 1. 27. the whistler shrill. One who hears it, was believed 
to die soon. Ill-omen in general. 

P. 83, 1. 30. rent : revenue." 

P. 83, 1. 31. competent : i.e. all you require. 

P. 84, 1. 18. reversion : gift, left as a legacy. 

P. 85, 1. 26. highly arched : vaulted so as to allow a person t 0 ‘ 
enter in an erect position. 

P. 85, 1. 26. Heaven-gates are not highly arched : the idea 
occurs in Cymheline, III, iii. 

" Stoop, boys : this gate 

Instructs you how to adore the heavens and bows, 
you . ." 

P. 85, 1. 29. mandragora : a kind of narcotic like opium. 

P. 86, 1. 14. come to my answer : I demand a trial. 

P. 86, I. 28. when : exclamation of impatience. 

P. 87, 1. 31. scmctuary : asylum or a place of refuge. A sacred 
place by retiring to which no person can be cajptured by any 
secular authority according to the old custom. 

P.89, 11. 9-11. the world shall .... the horrid murder : It was. 
a popular superstition in those days that the graves of persons 
murdered, were opened by the wolves, who were instruments of 
divine justice, and they left the head and the face of the murdered 
persons unmutilated so as to facilitate identification. 

P. 90, 1. 7. badger : hawker, especially of provisions. 

P. 90, 1. 21 : pity would destroy pity : What Bosola means is 
that if he called the servants through pity for the Duchess, the 
servants would kill her ; thus his pity would destroy the very 
object of his pity. 

P. 90, 1. 28 : atonement : reconciliation. 

P. 91, 1. 1. turtles' feathers : feathers of a kind of dove called 
turtle-dove ; the bird is noted for its soft cooing. 

ACT V 

[Scene I. We meet Antonio here, in Milan. He is ignorant 
of the terrible end of the Duchess. In all his innocence he is 
found planning to bring about a reconciliation between him and 
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the Cardinal. The scene reveals, over again, how the Cardinal 
and Ferdinand are hated by all the courtiers, who, nevertheless, 
are too weak to show what they really feel about them to their 
face. Pescara, who has confiscated the lands of Antonio, owing 
to the Cardinal’s entreaty and not by ‘‘ a course of Law,” gladly 
bestows them upon Julia, whose illicit connection with the 
Cardinal is known to him. He does not want to make his 
friends look ruddier,” he says, by receiving the gift of the 
land, thus ravished from Antonio’s throat. Antonio’s rash deci¬ 
sion to meet the Cardinal in his palace at mid-night, having se¬ 
cured a private access to his chamber, makes us hold our breath 
with suspense, because contrary to his expectation of friendly 
reconciliation,” we expect him to receive a deadly blow. This 
his decision, it appears, seals his doom. 

Scene II. This long scene, full of striking action and situa¬ 
tions, is devoted, it appears, to the full delineation of the Cardi¬ 
nal’s character. Throughout the course of action upto this scene 
the sinister personality of the Cardinal, seldom, if ever, comes to 
the foreground. It is in this and in the subsequent scene, he is 
made to show his deadly fangs, as he has to bear the main burden 
of the action owing to the distracted condition of Ferdinand. 
The Cardinal has not only to carry on the remaining portion of 
the intrigue, but also to manage Ferdinand, who owing to his 
madness, had become ai source ot danger to the) very security of 
the Cardinal. This cold, astute, callous intriguer sticks on to 
his villainous course of action without the least hesitation and 
carries on remorseless intrigues and counter-intrigues. The por¬ 
trait of lewd Julia, to whom modesty in ladies is troublesome 
familiar, is deftly drawn and finished with bold strokes. She is 
a worthy companion, it appears, to the Cardinal. The manner in 
which her death is contrived, by making her kiss the poisoned 
sacred Book, makes one stagger at the ingenuity in the art of 
man-slaughter, that the master-artist evinces. The plan of the 
Duchess’ murder, it is no wonder, was hatched by this consum¬ 
mate master of the art of human slaughter. The desperate 
struggle, with which he tries to uphold the fast crumbling struc¬ 
ture of his machinations, would have perhaps succeeded but for 
the advent of Bosola on the scene, and thus the two adversaries 
being well-matched, the Cardinal, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, fails in his intrigues. 
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Scene III. This last scene, full of hectic action and acddents, 
ends with the stage littered "with five bodies. The scene begins 
with the dismal forebodings, which the echo conveys to Antonio. 
It enhances the gloom and casts the shadow of coming events. 
It is one of the cleverest incidents, which the dramatist has 
aptly fitted in the course of the action. The rest of the action 
in the scene rapidly moves to the catastrophe.] 


P. 92, 1. 10. in cheat ; in fee ; under condition of feudal 
tenure.” 

P. 92, 1. 17. heretic : doubtful. 

P. 93, 1. 6. demesnes : lands legally owned. 

P. 94, 1. 8. ravished : robbed. 

P. 94, 1. 23. sauciest : most impudent. 

P. 95, 1. 7. fraight : ” fraught.” 

P. 95, 1. 24. lycanthropia ; form of madness in which a person 
imagines himself some beast and exhibits depraved appetites. 
Webster’s knowledge about this mental desease is traced to E. 
Grimeston’s translation of Goulert’s French work entitled. The 
‘ sor d'Histoires^ admirables et memorables de nastre temps. 

P. 96, 1. 15. Paracelsus : he was famous Swiss philosopher 
and physician of the sixteenth century. He attempted to revo¬ 
lutionise the whole of the medical science. 

P. 97, 1. 12. sheep-biter : ” back-biter.” 

P. 98, 1. 4. fetch a frisk : ” cut a caper ” ; jump about. 

P. 98, 1. 22. / rrmst feign somewhat etc. : one of the old- 
fashioned, inartistic and childish asides, which are found plenti¬ 
fully in Webster’s plays. 

P. 100, 1. 22. ril not freeze etc. : I will not be cold and 
therefore inactive. 

P. 101, 1. 15. Is to kill my longing : These words must have 
been said by Julia pointing a pistol at Bosola. This supposition 
alone ex,plains what Bosola says next. Note also the play on 
the words disarm ” and “ arm.” 

P. 101, 1. 17. kissmg-comfits : perfumed lozenzes of sugar to 
sweeten the breath. 
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P. 101, 1. 22. compare thy jorm etc. : Julia means, it seems, 
that she looks upon his form with eyes that are blind with love, 
.and therefore there is no wonder that she finds him charming. 

P. 101, 1. 26. familiar : associate or attendant demon. 

P. 103, 1. 10. maintenance : source of support. 

P. 108, 1. 17. frost-nailed : shoes armed by nails against slip¬ 
ping. His existence in the Cardinal’s palace had exposed him 
to danger and hence he had to be cautious, lest he might be 
trapped and killed any time. 

P. 109, 1. 19. canopied : roofed. 

P. 112, 1. 5. osier : a kind of willow. 

P. 113, 1. 24. smother thy pity, etc. : These words are address¬ 
ed to Antonio’s servant. 

P, 114, 1. 7. in sadness : ‘‘in earnest.” 

P. 114, 1. 10. whose past time is their care : whose only 
anxiety is how to enjoy their time of life. 

P. 114, 1. 15. process : ‘‘ full account.” 

P. 114, 1. 28. direful misprison : terrible error. 

P. 116, 1. 19. aloof : stealthily. 

P. 117, 1. 10. leveret : young hare. 

P, 117, 1. 15. vaunt-guard : van-guard. 

P. 117, 1. 23. ransom : here it means punishment due. 

P. 118, 1. 9. kennel : a place of shelter for house-dogs ; a mean 
dwelling. 

P. 118, 1. 10. 7 will vault credit: do things surpassing belief. 

P. 119, 1. 2. main : i.e. chief part. 
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The Tragedy of Blood and Revenge 

Both The White Devil and The Duchess of Malft belong to a 
school of dramas, usually labelled as the Revenge-Horror tradition. 
Some literary histonans designate it as the Tragedy of Blood. 
But the latter name is more general and includes numberless 
other plays, wherein inhuman deeds of cruelty are perpetrated ; 
the whole atmosphere of the plays is surcharged with a sense of 
horror and terror. Most of the plays, which treat the Revenge- 
motif fall into this category, but it is not necessarily true that 
all the plays of the period, that depict blood-shed and a series of 
inhuman, monstrous deeds of cruelty, are based upon the Revenge- 
motif. The latter name, therefore, is of a wider application than 
the former one. It may be said, with a certain amount of reser¬ 
vation, that the Revenge-Horror plays form a sub-species of the 
Tragedy of Blood. The following list of the important plays of the 
period, that belong to the tradition of Revenge-Horror illustrates 
how very popular the tradition was during the first forty years 
of the Seventeenth Century. 

The revival ol The Spanish Tragedy, which was further touch¬ 
ed up by Ben Jonson, as it is believed, at the beginning of the 
17th century started the type on its great career. The following 
are the important plays that belong to the tradition :— 

1. The Tragedy of Hoffaman or A Revenge for a Father : 

Henry Chattel : (Probable date 1602 ; printed 1631). 

2. The Revenge of Bussy D*Ambois : Chapman : (Probable 

date 1610 : printed 1613). 

3. Busy D^Ambois : Chapman : (Probable date 1604 : printed 

1607). 
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4. The MauTs Tragedy : Beaumont and Fletcher : (Probable 

date 1611 : printed 1619). 

5. Cupid's Revenge : Beaumont and Fletcher : (Probable 

date 1612, printed 1615). 

6. The Bloody Brother, or Rollo Duke of Normandy : as¬ 

cribed to Massinger, Fletcher, Jonson and Field : (Date 

uncertain, printed 1639). 

7. The Tragedy of Thierry King of France and his Brother 

Theaderet : attributed to Fletcher and Massinger ; (Date 

unknown, printed 1621). 

8. The Knight of Malta : attributed to Fletcher and Mas¬ 

singer : (Probable date 1618; printed 1647). 

9. The Revengers Tragoedie : Cyril Tourneur (1607). 

10. Th^ Atheist’s Tragedie : or The Honest Mans Revenge ; 

Cyril Tourneur: (Probable date 1608; printed 1611). 

11. Appius and Virginia : Webster : (Probable date 1608 ; prin¬ 

ted 1654). 

All these plays, full of bloody strife as they are, treat the theme 
of revenge in some form or other as the main theme. But there 
are other tragedies, which without treating the theme of revenge, 
are full of spectacle of bloodshed and sanguinary strife. They are 
properly classed as the Tragedy of Blood or the Tragedy of 
Horror. Fletcher’s The Tragedie of Valentinum (1614) ; or Mas¬ 
singer’s The Unnatural Combat (1623); or Middleton’s The Bro¬ 
ken Heart (1629); and Tis Pitty Shees a Whore; or Shirley’s 
The Cardinal best illustrate this type of tragedy. 

Thus the Revenge-horror tragedy, as a sub-species of the Tra¬ 
gedy of Blood or Tragedy of Horror (as some critics call it), is 
the nanie given to the class of plays which while treating the 
theme of revenge as the main theme, usually depict series of in¬ 
human deeds of cruelty, diabolical intrigue and colossal physical 
suffering. Their lurid atmosphere is sometimes further augmented 
by the addition of supernatural terrors. This type is named 
from the main spring of its action—revenge, which was conceived 
not as a wild kind of justice but a sacred duty. The revenge 
theme was varied with great ingenuity and the power of 
invention was tried to its utmost capacity to give novelty to the 
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scenes of horror and torture in the series of plays, which were 
produced especially during the first forty years of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury. These plays adopted every conceivable means to stir the 
passions and excite the feelings of their audience. They were 
glutted with horror ; “ these plays appear as if they existed solely 
in, and for bloodshed .. . the action of these plays was a pro¬ 
longed tempest. Blows fell like hail stones ; swords flashed like 
lightning ; threats roared like thunder ; poison was poured out 
like rain.’' Every dismal a^ct of human life ; every conceivable 
crime ; possible moral aberrations ; and every passion of human 
heart, figures in these plays. The dark, dismal, lurid atmosphere 
of these tragedies, is occasionally relieved by playing on finer 
sympathies by means of pathetic interludes and “ lyncal out- 
breathings "—“ by exhibition of mother’s agony, or a child’s trust 
in his murderer, by dialogues in which friend pleads with a friend 
for priority in death or danger, by images leading the mind away 
from actual horrors to ideal sources of despair, by soliloquies of 
crazed spirits, by dirges and songs of ‘ old unhappy, far-off things,' 
by crescendoes of accumulated passion, by the solemn beauty of 
religious resignation." But the flow of such mellow human emo¬ 
tions is restricted only to minor scenes, intended to relieve the 
tremendous tension, that is created by scenes of successive horrors. 
At times these scenes of mellowness served only to enhance the 
prevailing atmosphere of horror and gloom. 

The great vogue of the "revenge-horror" sanguinary melodrama 
during the period was due to several causes. It was an heroic 
age charactensed at once by a great spirit of adventure and valour, 
crudeness of pasvsion, and cruelty of action. In such an heroic 
age—however crude or refined its spirit might be—immediate re¬ 
taliation for injuries suffered is appreciated as a sacred duty, 
which no man should avoid, whatever be the cost thereof. The 
Elizabethan audience delighted in a heroic character, struggling 
against terrible odds to take revenge for some wrong wantonly 
perpetrated, usually by a villain. Sometimes their devilish malig¬ 
nity is almost motiveless. To satisfy this demand of the Eliza¬ 
bethan audience, the dramatist found a convenient and complete 
model in the tragedies of Seneca, whose influence upon the drama¬ 
tic literature was decisive during the Renaissance. The ancient 
Greek tragedy, with its reserve and spiritual appeal, was unknown 
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to the Elizabethan play-wrights in its original form. No doubt, 
“ occasionally one can trace what appear to be reminiscences of 
scenes in Athenian plays, but for the most part the Greek influence 
was exerted at second-hand. Seneca, after all, was for the Eliza¬ 
bethans the classic dramatist par excellence, and from him they 
took their revenge themes, their ghosts, and their horrors." Be¬ 
sides the Elizabethans were eager to witness the revelation 
of peculiar states of mind. " They had a strange love 
of melancholy, and melancholy is often associated with the desire 
for revenge." Thus the demand of the age and the classical in¬ 
fluence, under which the dramatists were working, combined to 
create the great vogue of the Tragedy of Blood and Revenge, during 
the age. It proved popular and consequently fascinated such di¬ 
verse geniuses as Kyd, Marston, Shakespeare, Webster, Tourneur, 
Chapman and Beaumont. 

Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy first set the model of this species 
of the Elizabethan tragedy. All the stock ingredients of the 
Tragedy of Blood were utilised in the plot of the play. There 
is vengeance by crafty intrigue, there are paid assassins and a 
consummate villain ; there are disgruntled courtiers, needy men-at- 
arms, who act as instruments in the schemes of secret malice ; 
there is a beautiful but injured heroine, who is the source of all 
romantic passions of love, pathos and sympathy, roused by her 
tinmerited suffering. There are scenes of extravagant insanity. 
There are five murders, two suicides, two judicial executions and 
one death in a duel. Indeed, at the end of the play " few charac¬ 
ters survive to bury the dead, and these few are of secondary 
importance in the action." This tradition of unfortunate love and 
wholesale bloodshed was further made dismal by the successive 
dramatists by addition of several other criminal motives to the 
theme of their bloody tragedies, incest being the worst among them. 
The general outline of the plot of these tragedies is uniformly the 
same. A murder is committed, either on account of greed or 
over-mastering ambition ; the revenge for it becomes the impera¬ 
tive duty of the next of the kin of the murdered man; the duty 
is often imposed upon the living kin of the murdered by some 
supernatural agency, usually by the ghost of the murdered. This 
leads to intrigues and counter-intrigues, in which a variety of hire¬ 
lings and their hectic villainous action, leading to heartless perser 
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cution and blood-shed by every means, which human ingenuity 
can invent, usually follows until the catastrophic end is attained. 

Webster was one of the last adherents to revenge-horror tradi¬ 
tion. Naturally much of its hold on the public taste by the time 
had declined. Besides great artists, like Shakespeare, had raised 
this drama of sanguinary strife to the higher region of grave trage¬ 
dy, wherein the centre of interest was shifted from the physical 
suffering to its spiritual significance, as for instance in Hamlet. 
Webster, it seems, was not altogether insensible to the change, 
though it was hardly possible for him to rise up to the standard 
of the Shakespearean tragedy. He seems to stand between the 
two ends—the early melo-dramatic plays of the horror-revenge 
tradition and the final culmination of it in the Shakespearean 
tragedy, like Hamlet, Lear and Macbeth. In The Duchess of 
Malfi, Webster appears to be striving to give to the stock material 
and the crude manner of the melo-dramatic tradition a higher 
spiritual and moral significance. This fact becomes obvious in 
his attempt to shift the centre of dramatic interest from the 
terrible episodes to their effect upon the character and the destiny 
of the dramatis persatue. He appears to attempt after the manner 
of Shakespeare to stir the soul to its depth through physical 
horror. That is why he can create the impression of a “ Soul 
in bailas Lamb puts it. “ To move a horror skilfully, to touch 
a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, 
to wear and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step 
in with a mortal instrument to take its lavSt forfeit ; this only 
a Webster can do.” With the exception of Shakespeare, whose 
master-spirit alone fully knew the art of touching up with a 
high significance the scenes of physical violence and anguish, Web¬ 
ster is the only dramatist, who appears to attempt to raise to a 
higher plane the sanguinary melo-drama, full of stress and turmoil, 
with hectic action and passionate out-bursts,—a veritable spectacle 
of depraved humanity appearing in its ugliest form. He tried, 
it seems, to press a meaning out of what appears to be, owing 
to the unrezility of the atmosphere and extremes of character, ” a 
tale told by an idiot, with sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Sometimes, no doubt, he seems to be working with a particular 
consciousness of this spiritual purpose behind the horrible episodes 
in the play. At every turn, in the midst of violent action and 
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passionate threats, he introduces passing speculations on human 
destiny and vanity of human wishes. Before the murder of the 
Duchess, in the very midst of the frenzied action, Bosola is made 
to philosophise upon the futility and the transience of human life. 
“ ... Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons boys use to 
keep flies in ; more contemptible, since ours is to preserve the earth¬ 
worms. Didst thou ever see a lark in a cage ? Such is the soul 
in human body ” In the same manner Antonio, who was 
fatally wounded, is made to philosophise on the fate of man. 

“ In all our quest of greatness, 

Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, 

We follow after bubbles blown in the air .... 

He ends with his observation on life as a “ preparation to rest.’' 
The same strain is again taken up by Bosola, 

We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them. 

Webster equally impresses us with the clarity of his moral 
vision. Throughout the spectacle of greed, jealousy and rapine, a 
healthy moral outlook on life is maintained; it is not vitiated by the 
dark, dismal cynical atmosphere of the play. He does not, it is true, 
stoop to delineate through the action of his plays a poetic justice, 
rewarding the virtuous and punishing the miscreants at the end. 
Yet our moral susceptibilities are seldom, if ever, injured by making 
us sympathise with sin and crime. In his play evil breeds evil 
and finally consumes itself. Throughout this play and especially 
in its latter part, the dramatist, even at the cost of the drama¬ 
tic action, seems to be pre-occupied with moral generalisations, 
which are suggested by the particular action. It is equally notice¬ 
able that it is with his supreme poetry, Webster invests the vol¬ 
canic out-bursts of passion, and also the scenes of atrocity and hor¬ 
ror with a peculiar interest. It is not the atmosjphere of the 
charnel-house, nor the assassins ’ blood-stained hands, that capture 
our attention, but it is the reaction of human mind, stirred to its 
very depths owing to the terrible spectacle, that captivates our 
attention. Webster’s supremacy over all other dramatists of the 
revenge-horror tradition lies in this his peculiar quality, that he 
made the horrible serve the needs of the highest kind of poetry 
—“ in that union of imaginative reflection, pure poetry and dra¬ 
matic genius which brings him nearer than any of his fellow- 
dramatists to the author of Hamlet:** 
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The Treatment of the Revenge Motij in the 
Elizabethan Tragedy. 

The Revenge-Horror tradition, as already stated, beginning 
with Kyd, who took up the tale of Seneca’s Thyestes and Agamem¬ 
non, was followed by a long succession of writers, during more than 
twenty years of the early Seventeenth Century. They rang the 
changes upon the theme of vengeance, through every key and 
with every variety of accompaniment. The evolution in the treat¬ 
ment of the revenge-motif from Kyd to Webster, as revealed by 
the successive plays, belonging to the Revenge-tradition, is note¬ 
worthy.) 

At the outset, owing to the great influence of the classical 
dramatist, Seneca, and that of his Italian followers, the theme 
was treated with a full insistence upon its pagan conception— 
that the revenge was a sacred and manly duty. Gods, it was 
presumed, were always on the side of the injured, who, nursing 
a grudge against a wrong-doer actively pursues him for revenge. 
The relentless hero, who bends ail his energy, both physical and 
mental, towards wreaking vengeance, is usually raised to an emi¬ 
nent heroic height, by making him valiantly surmount the 
tremendous odds, strewn into his path, by his equally daring (if 
not valiant) and ingenious adversaries. All the while the trend 
of all sympathy is directed towards the hero, bent upon fulfilling 
the noble duty of wreaking vengeance upon the miscreants. He 
is usually made to walk through blood-shed and follow up the 
threads of dexterous intrigue, in which he is made to use every 
contrivance, brushing aside the qualms of his conscience (some¬ 
times hej is made to discuss them with a fine subtlety of moral 
perception, as Hamlet does). He is equally relentless in sacrific¬ 
ing all the sweets and spoils of life, especially the love of a 
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paragon of a woman, for the sake of his (supposed) sacred duty. 
The Spanish Tragedy, Antonio's Revenge, Revenge of Bussy 
d'Ambois and Second Maidens Tragedy, to name a few of the 
important tragedies of this type, treated the revenge motif on the 
lines already indicated ; but later the conception of revenge was 
shaped and re-shaped, so as to make it conform more and more 
to the Christian ideology. The Tragedy of Hoffaman, which be¬ 
longs to the same year as Antonio's Tragedy, first marks this 
change. The change at first, is more in the outward frame¬ 
work, rather than in the spirit. In this tragedy the avenger of 
blood is no longer the hero but the villain. Marston's Malcontent, 
which he calls a comedy (and it is a misuse of the word, 
‘ comedy ’) because the miscreant, at the end, is made to repent 
and atone for the wrongs that he had perpetrated, further marks 
the change in the treatment of the theme. Later, Tourneur, who 
is closely associated with Webster, further toned down the original 
pagan conception of the theme. In his first attempt, The Re¬ 
venger's Tragoedie, (the very title denotes the change of attitude 
towards the theme), he was not able to adopt the change effec¬ 
tively, because the plot of the tragedy depends upon the accept¬ 
ance of revenge as a binding duty, but at the end the tables are 
turned, and the performance of the duty is visited by condign 
punishment. The conclusion of the tragedy, therefore, leaves a 
frail impression, it being lame and impotent. But in his next 
tragedy. The Atheist's Tragedy, the central thought is consistently 
maintained throughout the play. Vengeance is thrown down from 
the rank of duty ; forgiveness is installed in its stead. It is more 
in consonance with the Christian idea,—Revenge is Mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord" (Romans XII). It is forcefully depicted, 
making the ghost of the mui'dered man, demanding, not revenge, 
but mercy. Webster’s first original tragedy. The White Devil 
was produced during the very year in which The Atheist's Tragedy 
was produced. Though on the surface it appears that it again 
reverts to the earlier type of the class of drama, a deeper study 
convinces that it is not so. Because, though at first it appears 
that the revenge for innocent blood is once more the theme of the 
play, it is treated from quite a different angle of vision. Revenge 
is not presented as a duty but as a pasaon, md with a cry of 
‘ Wild Justice ’ is mingled the baser note of wounded pride." The 
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trend of sympathy is not on the avenger’s side. Webster’s moral 
instinct makes him degrade the revenge moti^ from its original 
supremacy. This effect is still more forcibly felt in his 
next tragedy, Tfle Duchess af Mcdfi. In it the revenge is a nomi¬ 
nal theme ; and it is, again twisted, so as to show its double as¬ 
pect. Up to the enld of the fourth act, the revenge is for an 
alleged outrage on the insensate pride of family, combined (it 
appears as a second thought) with avarice ; later it takes an 
altogether different turn, when the instrument of all the atrocities 
turns to be the avenger of the wrongs, which he himself had 
perpetrated, under the pressure of a necessity. The whole of the 
last act is devoted to the nemesis, which falls upon the avengers. 
Thus Webster raises the original crude theme of revenge to a higher 
plane, and with the exception of Shakespeare’s Hamlet^ which 
marks the highest degree of development that the delineation of 
the revenge-motif ever attained, Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi 
ranks very high in the evolution of this class of the tragedy. 



APPENDIX III. 


The Influence of Seneca and Italian Play-wrights 
OF THE Sixteenth Century on the early 
Elizabethan Tragedy. 

The national drama of England emerged out of a chaotic mavss 
of dramatic literature at the end of the Sixteenth Century. It is 
a product of two diverse elements, the indigenous and the* exotic. 
The Mystenes, Miracle-plays, Moralities and Interludes form the 
indigenous element, that existed in its crude and rude form for 
more than four centuries and was for a long time associated with 
the Church. Later, when it was disassociated from the Church, 
it was slowly secularized and in the last decades of the sixteenth 
century, the clavssical influence, that powerfully reacted upon it, 
slowly re-moulded it to such an extent that in course of some 
fifty years, it assumed an altogether new form, by absorbing the 
elegance, the variety and the structural perfection of the classical 
drama. There was, no doubt, a period of transition, during which 
the stages of evolution, too intricate to be clearly delineated,* 
were marked by various influences, which exerted their power in 
shaping the form of the English national drama. Among the 
variety of influences that of the Roman dramatist, Seneca, and of 
his Sixteenth-Century Italian followers was, indeed, very great. 


* A variety of views are held by different Literary Historians 
on the stages and tempo of the evolution of the English drama. 
For instance : Miracles did not pass into morality plays; nor 
did moralities afterwzirds i>ass into dramas,” ^ys Professor Henry 
Morley. On the contrary, says Professor Saintsbury, “ the Mira¬ 
cles did pass into Moralities. The Moralities did pass into modem 
dramas.” The first view is upheld with great learning by Mr. 
Churton Collins. The contrary, with certain reservations, by 
Professor Courthope and Dr. A. W. Ward. 
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During the early phases of the English Tragedy Seneca was the 
model, that supplied both the material and the manner for the 
English tragic playwrights. 

The outline of the development of the English comedy and 
tragedy, under the classical influence, can be briefly stated in the 
words of Professors Courthope and Dr. A. W. Ward as follows : 

The Morality, gradually dropping the didactic purpose and the 
allegorical form, bequeathed to it by its old traditions, passed 
insensibly to the imitation of manners.” This gave rise to a new 
form of drama, known as the Interlude. It was entirely freed 
from the religious and moral elements, which dominated the Myste¬ 
ries, Miracle-plays and Moralities. ” Heywood was the first to 
make the interest of the Interludes depend solely on the action 
of human personages. The study of the classics suggested to 
Udall and Still the manner in which the traditional features of 
the Morality might be blended with plots of the kind found in 
Plautus and Terence. Gascoigne began the refinement of the 
dialogues by his prose translation of Ariosto's comedy, I Suppositi ; 
while Lyly carried this improvement still further by enlivening 
prose dialogue with his Euphuistic wit. It remained for Shakes¬ 
peare to take account of the opposite elements, and by his all- 
embracing genius to create out of them the poetical comedy.” 

Very parallel was the development of the English tragedy. 
Dr. Ward traces the development as follows : ” Tragedy was 
derived from the mysteries and moralities through the transi¬ 
tional phase of chronicle histories, with the immediate aid of the 
examples of Seneca arid' secondarily of his Italian imitators. 
Italian romance, but not this exclusively, suggested a wider 
Veuiety of subjects of a cast dealing by preference with horrible 
and exciting events. These subjects were partly historical and 
political, partly domestic.” 

Thus the English drama was fostered by and fed upon the 
two important foreign influences during the latter part of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. The Latin comedy, especially as represented 
by Terence and Plautus and the Latin Tragedy, as represented 
by Seneca arid his Sixteenth Century Italian followers were the 
guiding forces. The first English comedy» that was produced 
on the Latin model was Nicholas Udall’s 9^t€r Doister, 
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in 1552, modelled upon the comedies of Plautus. Ten years later, 
in 1562, the first Senecan tragedy in English was produced by 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Saclcville, entitled, Gorboduc. They 
echoed the Italian estimate of Seneca as the Moses of dramatic 
art; nevertheless, they discarded some of the features of the Senecan 
tragedy as unfit for the English stage. For instance, instead of 
chorus they introduced allegorical dumb-shows, but carefully re¬ 
produced the other essential features of the Senecan drama. 
Several other plays, modelled on the same style followed, but 
they were frail imitations. But later the Senecan style was des¬ 
tined to play a large part in the dramatic productions of the 
English dramatists. It was Kyd, who stabilised the Senecan 
tragedy on the English stage. In his first two tragedies, Cornelia 
(1593) and The Lamentable Tragedie oj Locrine he strove to re¬ 
produce as faithfully as possible the methods and style of the 
classical tragedian, retaining even the chorus. But it is his later 
play, The Spanish Tragedy, in which he boldly fused the Senecan 
and romantic methods together, introduced a new and more force¬ 
ful type of tragedy, in which the Senecan style was fully adapted 
to the needs of the contemporary English stage. Kyd was guided 
in this adaptation of the Senecan style by the Italian followers 
of Seneca, who had freely modified the dramatic methods of their 
favourite dhimatist, who set the model for their dramas. For 
instance, they discarded the unities, began to draw plots from the 
contemporary history, began mingling prose with verse, and 
dropped rhyme in favour of the blank verse. 

The influence of Seneca can be traced in variety of features,, 
that the English drama) gathered during its process of evolution. 
Even the five-act form of drama was borrowed from Seneca. In 
shaping the blank verse as the dramatic medium, among several 
other factors, the influence of Seneca's Italian followers is account¬ 
able. So also, the stage chorus, the play within play, apparitions, 
the revenge-motif, the creation of atmosphere of horror and ter¬ 
ror, the subtle delineation of mental derangement, are the contri¬ 
butions of the influence of Seneca to the English drama. 

The popularity of Seneca’s tragedies is well illustrated by 
the fact that all his plays were translated by five Engli^ scholars 
and their collected edition was publi^ed in 1581. 



APPENDIX IV. 


Bosola as a ‘‘Malcontent’' Villain. 

In most of the Tragedies of Blood there is usually a consume 
mate villain and sometimes even more than one. Some of them^ 
are inhuman monsters, unmatched in cruelty and in their diaboli¬ 
cal capacity for intrigue. With over-flowing malevolence they' 
persecute and vent their spleen upon innocent men and women!, 
that unluckily fall into their trap. Usually their malignity is! 
not without a motive. It may be greed, lust, envy, or hatred 
that prompts them to perpetrate all the heinous crimes, with 
beast-like cruelty and perfect mastery of every contrivance for 
human torture and slaughter. These are stock-villains. Some of 
them are highly placed, Dukes, Cardinals, and even Kings, but 
later a new type of villain, known as the “ malcontent ”, was- 
introduced in some of these tragedies and tragi-comedies. Shakes¬ 
peare’s lago appears an enigmatic character, because he was 
modelled on this new line, though Don John, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, is not far removed from lago. The malcontent villain, 
both the name and the type, was first introduced by Marston in. 
his tragi-comedy. The Malcontent, The malcontent villain usually 
belongs to the lower order of society, usually he is a dependant,, 
and being disgruntled and 'dissatisfied with himself and the 
world, is cut off from the moral moorings of life, and floats oorr 
the vast ocean of life without destination or direction. He is 
usually not a knave by nature. It is usually owing to disappoint¬ 
ments and failures in his honest pursuits, that he takes to a dis¬ 
honest course of life, with a cynical indifference to the quality of 
work, whereby he can get on in the world. Just at the opening 
of the action of The Duchess of Mdfi, Antonio is made to desr- 
cribe the cause and the effect of ” breeding malcontents.” 
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.want of action, 

Breeds all black malcontents , and their close rearing 
Like moths in cloth, do hurt for want of wearing. 

This description is exactly applicable to Bosola. He, like 
Marston's Malevole, is a person who is embittered by his ex¬ 
perience. He is found nursing a grievance against himself and 
the world. His only medium of communication with his fellow- 
men is satire. He looks upon life as a spectacle of greed and 
show, and with cynical indifference adapts his behaviour to this 
his reading of the ways of the world. Throughout the play his 
rich wi^dbm, though coloured by his one-sided bitter experience, 
flows without depletion. He is a scholar and a man of action, 
with a misogynic and misanthropic turn of mind. Throughout 
the play he stands alone and when rarely he is surrounded by 
other characters, he satirises them or simply rails at them. His 
cynical observations are sometimes philosophic and sometimes 
spiced with sardonic humour. He rails at fashions, at the ways 
6f aristocrats, and hypoaisy in general. By creating Bosola, 
Webster has definitely added one of the finest portraits to the 
great gallery of villains in the Elizabethan drama. 




APPENDIX V 


The Influence of Sixteenth Century Italy on the 
Elizabethan Literature 

Italy was to the subjects of Henry VIII and Elizabeth a 
land of culture and refinement, and a realm of mystery and 
enchantment as well. Thence had come the song and sonnets 
of Wyatt and Surrey, the pastoral romance of Sidney, the alle¬ 
gorical epic of Spenser, and a stream of popular fiction, trans¬ 
lated by Painter and Pettie, and imitated by Lyly and Greene ; 
and thence, too, had come much m the drama. The influence 
of Italy displayed itself in choice of subject, in the mode of 
treatment, and, above all, m a romantic atmosphere which was 
cast upon everything. This was not what Italy actually was, 
but what the poets thought Italy to be; and many a homely 
story, viewed through the luminous mist, became a thing of new 
and enchanted beauty.” But the main current of the romantic 
influence derived from Italy is that wherein the greatest drama¬ 
tic literature of the age is found. The early drama of passion, 
straining the leading strings of Seneca in powerful plays of 
Thomas Kyd, flowed to the successive line of dramatists. Italy 
not only supplied models for all types of literary efforts but 
supplied the variety of romantic atmosphere, suited for the deli¬ 
cate comedy of love and also for the dismal tragedy of blood. 
Because the Italy of the Renaissance was as noted for refinement 
and culture as it was noted for inhuman crimes and diabolical 
intrigues. It supplied the atmosphere of the beautiful, serene 
Belmont in The Merchant of Venice as well as that of the dis¬ 
mal tragedy, The White Devil. The details of the plot of the 
latter are drawn from the contemporary Italian history. That 
the land of great culture and refinement is also the land of diabo¬ 
lical crimes and inhuman cruelty appears almost paradoxical, but 
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the historical events during the period explain the reason of the 
two-fold diziracteristics of the Renaissance Italy. 

The first important historical fact about the Renaissance 
Italy is the revival of learning. Up and down Italy schools 
were started, where men studied the old Roman orators, histo¬ 
rians, and poets. And when Constantinople was overrun by the 
Turks, Greek scholars fled to Italy ; and speedily the treasures 
of the ancient Greek literature were revealed to the Italians. It 
was enthusiastically pursued. Study of the classics was Italy’s 
pleasure and occupation. And not only Italy’s, for men journeyed 
from every quarter of Europe to study at the feet of the Italian 
scholars. 

This enthusiastic study of the newly discovered classical 
writings is sometimes called “ The Revival of Learning.” But 
the enthusiasts were not content with merely studying the classical 
literature and learning all that could be learnt about the ancients. 
There were some who began to imitate them, to adopt their 
ideas. And that was a very important change indeed. For these 
ancient Greeks and Romans were not Christians ; they flourished 
before the beginning of Christianity. Thus in Rome, the capital 
of Christendom, and indeed in other Italian cities, the rich and 
educated people, adopted the ideas and beliefs that were not 
Christian ; pagan they are sometimes called. After a thousand 
years and more of burial the classical spirit had sprung into 
life again. The effect of this on daily life was tremendous. 
Men began to denounce tha ideology of the Middle Ages; and 
the structure of the European Society, for a time, lost its former 
unity. The whole outlook on life underwent a change. Be¬ 
cause throughout the Middle Ages the Church had been a great 
civilizing influence : it had brought comfort and consolation to 
the distressed ; it had given courage and hope to the ignorant 
and the fearful. Humility, faith, love were the lessons that it 
taught. It shone like a bright torch in a dark world, assuring 
men that however their bodies suffered, their souls were immor¬ 
tal. The Church bade them overcome the natural weakness and 
temptations of the body by prayer and fasting, by penance and 
good works ; while any thought suggesting doubt of the Church 
or disobedience to its instructions was the voice of Satan. 

But the classics taught not humility, nor faith, nor love. Their 
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ideal, at its best, lay in ftnely balancing the temporal and the 
spiritual aspects of life. The body was as important to the 
Greek as the soul to the Christian, and bodily pleasures were 
not temptations of the devil. Independent thought to them, far 
from being the voice of Satan, was one of man's most noble 
gifts. Man, indeed, was a noble and beautiful being in body 
and mind, and his body and mind must be developed, along 
with their beauty and nobility, by active and joyous life. That 
was the very creed of the Greek culture. 

It is easy to understand how strong was the appeal of these 
classical ideas : for, according to them, men could live a life of 
enjoyment with a clear conscience. And many Roman citizens 
and citizens of other towns in Italy embraced the new ideas with 
eagerness. Rome became an enthusiastic centre of these new 
ideas, and some of the Popes even behaved as if they were no 
longer believers in the Christian religion ; but they remained Popes, 
as a tree remains standing long after it is dead—until it is cut 
down or torn up by a storm. And there were storms brewing 
that were to shake the Papacy to its very roots. 

Christianity had taught men that they should live sober, 
decent lives; the new idea worked an unhappy change. In 
every age and coimtry thera are men whose lack of self-control 
does untold harm, harm that spreads far beyond the narrow 
limits of their own immediate circle. And so it was in Italy. 
There were some men in Italy who regarded the Christian ideal 
as a dreary prison, and, having escaped, they indulged in a veri¬ 
table orgy of extravagance and self-indulgence. In every city 
of Italy, and especially in Rome, luxury flaunted itself, and drun¬ 
ken feasts enlivened every night. The wealthy vied with each 
other in the splendour and extravagance of their entertainments. 
The sensuous outlook on life, generated by the absorption of the 
classical culture, soon degenerated into utter sensuality. That is 
why side by side the life of refinement there existed the dismal 
life of intrigues, murders and rapine in the Sixteenth-Century 
Italy. Thus it was that the streets and squares of Rome, the 
Eternal City, the capital of Christendom* were filled with mas¬ 
ques and balls, comedies and carnival processions in imitation of 
the ancients. '' It was a sorry day for the Church when so many 
of its leaders and the Pope himself succumbed to the extrava* 
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gance and self-indulgence that the new ideas brought in their 
train, misappropriating Church monies and by their actions 
glaringly disobeying the teaching of Christ. And while it must 
be remembered that the Church as a whole was unaffected by the 
contagion of the new ideas, it cannot be denied that the be¬ 
haviour of Rome and other cities of Italy had fatal consequences.*' 
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The Globe Theatre 

The first Globe Theatre, on the Bankside, Southwark, “ the 
summer theatre of Shakespeare and his fellows,’" is believed to 
have been built in 1594, partly out of materials removed from the 
Theatre in Shoreditch, “ the earliest building erected in or near 
London purposely for scenic exhibitions.” Outside, the Globe 
was hexagonal in shape, and, like all the theatres of that epocii, 
was open, at the top, excepting the part immediately over the 
stage, which was thatched with straw. The interior of the theatre 
was circular. The performances took place by daylight, and 
while they were going on, a flag with the cross of St. George 
upon it, was unfurled from the roof. Originally, in place of 
scenery, the names of the localities supposed to be represented 
were inscribed on boards or hangings for the information of the 
audience. The sign of the theatre was a figure of Hercules sup¬ 
porting the globe, beneath which was written, ” Totiis mundus 
agit Histrionem” 

In 1601, the Globe Theatre was used as a place of meeting 
by the conspirators engaged in Essex’s rebellion, and next year 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, following upon other of his plays, was 
here produced for the first time. In subsequent years plays by 
Shakespeare, Webster, Ford and contemporary dramatists were 
performed at the Globe, until in 1613 the theatre was burnt to 
the ground owing to some lighted) paper, thrown from a piece of 
ordnance used in tlie performance, igniting the thatch. The 
theatre was rebuilt in the following Sipring with a tiled roof, and 
according to Howes's MS., quoted by Collier in his life of Shake¬ 
speare, “ at the great charge of King James and many noblemen 
and other.” Ben Jonson styled the new theatre “the glory of 
the Bank and the fort of the whole parish.” 
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(1) A Note on the Text of this Edition 

The Duchess Of Mai ft was first printed in a Quarto edition 
in 1623, it was reprinted in 1640 and again in 1678. 

The Text that is followed in preparing this edition is that 
of the Dramatic Works of John Webster, edited by Rev. A. Dyce, 
in Four Volumes, in 1830. He, in his turn, followed the first 
edition of the play, as it was published during the life-time of 
the dramatist, and as such must have been supervised by the 
author. A few emendations, accepted by Professor M. W. Samp- 
'Son, are introduced in this edition. 
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CRITICS—ON " THE DUCHESS OF MALFir 

The Duchess of Malfi is laid in the same superworld. The 
wicked Cardinal and his scheming brother, Ferdinand, are such 
creatures as belong right off the map. To create them and put 
them in action is the business of a strong imagination which must 
at every point resist the imitation of familiar humanity, for in 
their strangeness, under the guise of familiar appearance lies their 
appeal. They release the reader from the restnctions of his mere 
humanity. Webster is a good showman. By the slow accretion 
of one strange hint upon another he builds a towering terror. The 
play has hardly opened when Bosola, the paid creature of the 
Cardinal, says of him and his brother Ferdinand : 

He and his brother are like plum trees that grow crooked 
Over standing pools ; they are rich and o’er laden with 
Fruit, but none but crows, pies and caterpillars feed 
On them. 

As a foil to their evil, Webster creates their beautiful and senti¬ 
mental sister, the Ehichess. With the introduction of this sort 
of character, Webster forfeits that integrity which keeps Jonson's 
play virile and credibly incredible in its super-human villains and 
their relentless intrigue. Webster makes his Duchess too white 
against her brothers’ blackness. The opposition of the groups is 
theatrical, effective at the moment but not gripping. It has the 
dazzling beauty of momentary melodrama but as a whole the play 
is not even fantastically real. The lady is elegant, stately, a beau¬ 
tiful woman of position, and for the duration of the play we feel 
an aching pity for her innocence, tortured and racked by her 
demoniacal brothers. But when the play is over and we reflect, 
we can grant her scarcely any of the nobility which goes with a 
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real woman meeting bravely a real dilemma. She marries her good 
platitudinous steward and invites ruin by this act which her bro¬ 
thers have forbidden. But it is a sentimental union : she is lonely, 
he is good and the marriage has the small glamour of being for- 
biddlen. This marriage then which sets the whole rout of Hell 
loose, is a theatrical device, not a glowing necessity like the 
marriage of Othello and Desdemona. But the villains of the 
play are magnificently sustained and the Duchess is forgiven her 
sentimentality for the exquisite moments when crossing the path 
of her brothers’ grand evil, she makes them cry out, in quick 
poetry, from the far regions of their torment and remorse. 

Esther Cloudman Dunn. 

But it is noit in these superficial horrors nor in his story that 
Webster’s supereminent genius appears. Moreover, the plot of 
The Duchess af Malfi like that of The White Devil has faults 
of conduct and construction, despite great inventiveness of detail 
and fertility of incident. The dramatis persotuB of the Duchess 
(which strangely parallels that of The White Devil) stands out 
with a distinction not inferior to that of the earlier play. Passion¬ 
ate, frenzied Ferdinand , his deeper, deadlier brother, the Cardinal; 
Camiola*, the faithful maid ; Antonio, stricken by fate ; above 
all the Duchess, ever her queenly self, whether in the daring scene 
of her gracious and but half-blushing avowal of love to a man 
who has never ventured to raise his eyes so high, in her stead¬ 
fast dignity under more than human infliction, or in the over¬ 
powering pathos of her death—these things are as much beyond 
praise as they are immeasurably beyond description. When all 
has been said, however, Bosola remains the most consummate 
character of this remarkable play. Bosola is no orchnary villain, 
but a scholar and a man of clearest possible vision. He is in no 
momentary error as to himself, and his indepenldSence of spirit 
places his wickedness above bribe. Circumstances have made him 
vile, and he plays his part as informer, torturer, and murderer 
with an analytic curiosity in the processes of his own villainy 
and its consequences and with a psychological interest in the 


It should be Cariola. 
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conduct and the sufferings of his victims. It is not the sting' 
of the Cardinal’s neglect alone that transforms him into an avenger; 
but a certain craving to behold the deadly tangle that his villainy 
has made unravelled, united with a sort of reversion to his natural 
and dare it be said—his honest self. Webster has written with 
calm and restraint in the excellent tragedy of Appius and Virginia 
a subject not unfitted to the author of The Duchess of Malfi. 
But the abiding work of this master-hand in the realm of the 
terrible lies in these lurid tragedies of tortuous intrigue and 
malevolent revenge ; and while the range of his characterization 
is narrow, in the intensity with which he has conceived strong 
an!d masterful human character, in the certainty of his touch 
in moving alike the deepest and the loftiest of human emotions, 
Webster must rank not below Shakespeare himself. Webster’s 
tragedies are wrought with an infinitude of detail ; his is the acme 
of the romantic art of agglomeration and accumulation. Webster 
is less lyrical than either Marlowe or Fletcher : more gnomic, 
though less destructively the moralist, than Johnson ; less mani¬ 
fold than Shakespeare, yet as intense in his own moods. The 
power of Webster, at his best, is the revealing power of the 
highest order of poetry. 

Felix E. Schelling. 

... .But in The Vittoria Corombona, and The Duchess of Malfi, 
each part is etched with equal effort after luminous effect upon 
a murky background ; and the whole play is a mosaic of these 
parts. It lacks the breadth which comes from concentration on 
a master-moitive. We feel that the author had a certain depth 
of tone aitd! intricacy of design in view, combining sensational 
effect and sententious pregnancy of diction in works of laboured 
art. It is probable that able representation upon the public stage 
of an Elizabethan theatre gave them the coherence, the animation, 
and the movement which a chamber student misses. When fami¬ 
liarity has brought us acquainted with Webster's way of working, 
we perceive that he treats terrible and striking subjects with a 
concentrated vigour special to his genius. Each word and trait 
of character has been studied for a particular effect Brief li^t- 
ning flashes of acute self-revelation illuminate the midnight dark^ 
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ness of the lost souls he has painted. Flowers of the purest and 

most human pathos .bloom by the charnel-house on which 

the poet's fancy loved to dwell. The culmination of these trage¬ 
dies, setting like stormy suns in blood-red clouds, is prepared by 
gradual approaches and degrees of horror. No dramatist showed 
more consummate ability in heightening terrific effects, in laying 
bare the inner mysteries of crime, remorse, and pain combined 
to make men miserable. 

But enough has now been said about these peculiarities of 
Webster’s dramatic style. It is needful to become acclimatised 
to his specific mannerism, both in the way of working anld the 
tone of thinking before we can appreciate his real greatness as a 
dramatic poet and moralist. Then we recognise the truth of what 
has recently been written of him by an acute and sympathetic 
critic : “ There is no poet morally nobler than Webster." 

—John Addington Symonds. 


However appalling to the imagination and finely done, the 
scenes of the madhouse to which the Duchess is condemned with 
a view to unsettle her reason, and the interview between her 
eind her brother, where he gives her the supposed dead hand of 
her husband, exceed, to my thinking, the just boundls of poetry 
and tragedy. At least, the merit is of a kind which, however 

great, we wish to be rare. In a different style altogether are 

the directions she gives about her children in her last struggles : 

" I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.—Now what you please " r 

and her last word, " mercy", which she recovers just strength 
enough to pronounce : her proud answer to her tormentors, wha 
taunt her with her degradation and misery—" I am Duchess of 
Malfi still"—as if the heart rose up, like a serpent coiled, ta 
resent the indignities put upon it, and, being struck at, struck 
again ; and the staggering reflection her brother makes on her 
death. 
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“ Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young.” Bosola 
replies— 

I think not so; her infelicity 
Seemed to have years too many. 

Ferdinand : She and I were twins 

And should I die this instant, I had lived 

Her time to a minute.” 

This is not the bandying of idle words and, rhetorical common¬ 
places, but the writhing and conflict and the sublime colloquy of 
man’s nature with itself.” 

—William Hazlitt. 


Certainly in none of his tragedies is the interest so divided 
as it is between the last Act and the preceding ones of Webster’s 
Duchess. But, on the other hand, who would have missed the 
ghastly inveteracy of Ferdinand’s soul-stricken ravings, or the 
unequal combat of the Cardinal with avenging nemesis, or the 
unavailing yet intense remorse of Bosola? 

The truth is that, being what he was, Webster could hardly 
have written otherwise than as he did. His imagination had supped 
full of horrors; and it was precisely the horrors of an evil consci¬ 
ence, the most tragic of all horrors, that he best loved to portray. 
The whole drama, like its counterpart The White Devil, is charged 
with an overmastering sense of the depravity of Courts; and 
this, with the retribution dogging the criminals, is the theme that 
the last Act relentlessly drives home. In The White Devil, loosely 
as the play is built, this preoccupation with what may fairly be 
called a moral aim brought with it no sacrifice of dramatic unity; 
for there the interest is centred throughout upon the criminals. 
But in the The Duchess it is not so; and it is hard to see how 
the end of the dramatist could have been gained at less cost than 
in fact he paid. The unity of action, no doubt, is lost; but the 
unity of subject, and to some extent, notably in the case of 
Bosola, the unity of character are preserved. 

—Prof^ssdr C. E. Vaughan. 
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All the several parts of the dreadful apparatus with which 
the Duchess’s death is ushered in are not more remote from the 
conceptions of ordinary vengeance, than the strange character of 
suffering which they seem to bring upon their victims is beyond 
the imagination of the ordinary poetvS. As they are not like in¬ 
flictions of this life, so her language seems not of this world. 
She has lived among horrors till she speaks the dialect of despair, 
her tongue has a snatch of Tartarus and the souls in bale. 
What are “ Luke’s iron crown,” the brazen bull of Perillus, 
Procrustes’ bed, to the waxen images which counterfeit death to 
the wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the bell-man, the 
living person’s dirge, the mortification by degrees ! To move a 
horror skilfully, to touch a s\oul to the quick, to lay upon fear as 
much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till it is ready 
to diop and then step in with mortal instruments to take its 
last forfeit : this only a Webster can do. Writers of an inferior 
genius may upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,” but they 
cannot do this. They mistake quantity for quality, they ” terrify 
babes with painted devils,” but they know not how a soul is 
capable of being moved ; their terrors want dignity, their affright- 
ments are without decorum,” 

—Charles Lamb 


The Du\chess of Malfi has been, without question, the most 
popular work of Webster, the one most often read and praised. 

This, surely, may be summed up thus : men are placed by 
God in varied positions, dependent one on another, and usually 
so hemmed in by the conventions of society, that they act with 
sameness, and more by fashion than by principle. But now and 
then one and another are called out to take an individual posi¬ 
tion, and act in ways altogether novel and startling. Then it is 
that the real nobility of character or the reverse makes itself 
apparent. A knob of cassia may lie quiet in a box beside a lump 
of gumarabic, and no difference or slight be perceived between 
them. Let them then be taken out and crushed, ” bruised,” as 
Webster has it; the cassia fills the air with aromatic fragrance, 
the other has lost the little comeliness it possessed. This refine¬ 
ment of a noble mind by suffering is the key-note to T'ite Duchess 
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of Malfi, and the wretchedness that comes upon her only illumi¬ 
nates and purifies her lovely character. 

.In Webster’s version the Duchess is presented before 

us as a woman of supreme rank and high spirit, whose power of 
mind and healthiness of purpose have kept her uncontaminated 
by the fnvolous conventionality of a court-life. She dares to act 
for herself ; though a sovereign, she does not forget she is a 
woman, and sees nothing ignoble in the faithful love of a subject. 
She loves Antonio, a lord of her court, a man of the utmost inte¬ 
grity and as high-minded as herself. As Mr. Dyce has pointed 
out, this is a position of great peril for the author, but he 
triumphs in the difficulty. The scene; in which the Duchess de¬ 
clares her passion is one of the most wonderful in the works of 
any dramatist. 

We cannot see that Antonio deserves the charge of dullness 
and poorness which some critics have brought against him ; to 
us he is very interesting ; his mind is of a fine calibre, if not very 
deep, yet very serious and honest; his sententiousness may be 
somewhat amusing, but is very consistent with his general chara¬ 
cter, thus forming another instance of the scrupulous care with 
which Webster worked up even his minor personae. All through 
we cannot but feel that the Duchess is at all points his superior ; 
in the intensely pathetic parting (close of Act III), she is loftier 
than he, even in her despair : 

My laurel is all withered ” ! 

After this Antonio becomes a nonentity ; his appearances are un¬ 
accountable and useless, and his death a burlesque. Yet in his 
dying speech the old Antonio accent is audible again, sententious 
to the last. 

Bosola is, no doubt, the cleverest male invention of Webster. 
He is the peculiar of the author ; his speeches, humours, turns of 
thought are Websterian exclusively. How strange are his pungent 
bitterness and sombre railing ! Did the Clerk of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, talk so among his contemporaries, and mystify them, 
we wonder ? Some of Bosola’s acrid sayings are unfathomable. 
We must not think because he is the bane of every one, that he 
is a thorough rogue. His better nature constantly peeps out. He 
knows anb cares nothing for the Duchess ; he thinks no great harm 
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can come of Ferdinand’s spy system ; he is that prince’s 
liege servant, and to be paid well for these inscrutable services* 
So he proceeds to watch the Duchess, and informs accordingly. 
We listen with wnder to his lashing tongue, but soon perceive 
that his fantastic conceits perplex more than offend the victims of 
his sarcasm. 

In Act IV, when the blow has fallen, melted at last, Bosola 
lays aside his cynicism, and speaks out boldly to Ferdinand. At 
the death-scene, he is executioner, but evidently hates his cruel 
work, and to carry off his part, he is obliged to return more ex¬ 
travagantly than ever to his fantasies. In the brutal butchering 
in Act V Bosola is nothing, and his dying remorse and regret vapid 
and worthless. Never did grand play end so wretchedly, unless 
Hamlet be similarly condemned. 

In all that pertains to the unnamed Duchess, Webster stands 
out among his later tragic rivals as Chopin did among the 
Romantic poets and painters of his time. It is as though he inter¬ 
preted the thoughts of the others in an art more subtle and refined 
than theirs. The character of the heroine is revealed with splendid 
effect in one scene in Act III. A happy bride, gay and witty, 
she sits in her chamber braiding her hair ; falling into a fit of 
musing, and left unconsciously alone by her playful companions, 
her thought is turned from the joyous present to the dim future. 
Before her pass the images of Eld and Death, and she sees her 
own bright head whitened with the orris-powder of grey hairs. 
Such a moment is chosen for the horrible in-rushing of her im* 
placable brother. She is discovered ; the die ia cast; calmly she 
accepts her fate, but all dreams of life and love are done with ; 
she can never smile again. From this moment her character grows 
broader and more spiritual, till at last she seems physically dead. 
Her natural vivacity is all gone, and her replies have a hollo\\' and 
passionless accent, as if they came from another world, and as 
though the sweet lips that utter them were dust laid out of sight. 
How queenly she dies, in contrast with poor Cariola’s screaming 
and scratching ! . 

In considering this strange drama as a whole, its marvellous 
originality must strike us at once. The treatment adopted for 
this wild story by Webster is such as would have occurred to no 
other mind. Three men of that period assimilate more or less 
closely with our poet, and form a group whose memb^s revelled 
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in the sombre and the violent. But how differently would this 
story have been treated by each of them ! . ... 

The Duchess of Malfi is full of faults; and it would need 
but a shallow wit to point them out. Webster erred, as we have 
said, in attempting an altogether impossible perfection, and in 
consequence worked some portions up with the minute accuracy of 
a miniature, and left some mere gaps of crude colour. But it is not 
with his faults, but with his excellences, that we are engaged. 
We can hardly account for the want of taste and art shown in 
the fifth act, unless on the not unplausible assumption that the 
poet, having destroyed the lovely EKichess, in whom all his in¬ 
tellectual interest had centred, found his energies droop and his 
vivacity decline when she no longer formed the heart of tlie action, 

—Edmund W. Gosse. 


Little needs to be added to the above in the way of general 
comment on the characteristics of Webster's dramatic genius. The 
wonderful strength of these characteristics displays itself with the 
utmost distinctness in The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, 
Webster loves to accumulate the favourite furniture of theatrical 
terror, —murders and executions, the dagger and the pistol, the 
cord and the coffin, together with skulls and ghosts, and >^hatever 
horrors attend or are suggested by the central horror of them all. 
Herein he is not expectional among the Elizabethans, of whom, 
from Kyd to Tourneur, so many were alike addicted to the employ¬ 
ment of the whole apparatus of death. What is distinctive in 
Webster, is in the first place the extraordinary intensity of his 
imagination in this sphere of ideas, and again the elaborateness of 
his workmanship, which enabled him to surpass—it may fairly be 
said—all our old dramatists in a field which a large proportion 
were at all times ready to cultivate. As for later endeavours in 
our literature to rival this familiarity with death and its ghastly 
associations, they have rarely escaped the danger of artificiality 
or succeeded in stimulating the imaginative powers of any genera¬ 
tion but their own. Among all these poets of the grave and its 
terrors we meet with but few whose very soul seems, like Webster’s, 
a denizer .of the gloom by which their creations are overspread. 
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But Webster’s most powerful plays and scenes are charac¬ 
terised by something besides their effective appeal to the emotion 
of terror. He has a true insight into human nature, and is capable 
of exhibiting the operation of powerful influences upon it with 
marvellous directness. He is aware that men and women will lay 
open the inmost recesses of their souls in moments of deep or 
sudden agitation ; he has learnt that on such occasions unexpected 
contrasts—an impulse of genuine compassion in an assassin, a 
movement of true dignity in a harlot—are wont to offer themselves 
to the surprised observer ; he is acquainted with the fury and 
the bitterness, the good and the after-sting of passion, and with 
the broken vocabulary of grief. All these he kno^^’s and under¬ 
stands and is able to reproduce, not continually or wearisomely, 
but with that unerring recognition of supremely fitting occasions 
which is one of the highest, as it is beyond all doubt one of 
the rarest, gifts of true dramatic genius. 

It was equally out of the question that the characteristic 
powers of Webster’s dramatic genius should have been unaccom¬ 
panied by fine poetic feeling. Of this he occasionally gives 
evidence in passages of considerable beauty, though upon ima¬ 
gery he appears to have bestowed no very marked attention. I 
am not aware that either in the respect of particular passages, 
or of entire scenes, Webster’s debt to Shakespeare is so large as 
it ha>s been represented to be ; and I must confess my ignorance 
as to what support can (with the exception of Cornelia’s madness) 
be found for Hazlitt’s avssertion that Webster’s two most famous 
tragedies are “ too like Shakespeare, and often direct imitations 
of him, both in general conception and individual expression.” 
On the other hand, the same critic seems by no means to go too 
far in saying that this author’s plays ” upon the whole perhaps 
come the nearest to Shakespeare of anything we have on record.” 
What more requires to be said in acknowledgment of the true 
dramatic genius of which Webster was possessed ’ 

But at the same time the meaning of the assertion should 
not be pressed beyond certain definite limits. In his power of 
revealing dramatically by truthful touches the secrets of human 
nature, Webster was like Shakespeare. He was unlike him in but 
rarely combining with this power the art of exhibiting dramatically 
the development of character under the influence of incident. 
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.What Webster in general reproduces with inimitable force, 

is a succession of situations of overpowering effect; in construction 
he is far from strong, and—in characterisation he only exception¬ 
ally passes beyond the range of ordinary types. There seems 
little moral purpose at work in his most imposing efforts ; and 
his imagination, instead of dwelling by preference on the associa¬ 
tions of the law-court and the charnel-house, would have had to 
sustain itself on nutriment more diverse and more spiritual, in 
order to wing his mighty genius to freer and loftier flights. 

—Professor A. W. Ward. 





